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BOOK NEWS 





grooming. $1.28. 





JUNIOR FOODS AND NUTRITION 
By FERN SILVER 


HIS home economics text has been designed especially for the junior high school 
student of home economics. All the recipes and suggestions included in the text 
are within the ability of beginners in food study. The style is direct and informal. 
The book covers the fundamentals of nutrition, and gives practical information re- 
lating to the buying, preparation, serving, and preserving of food. Just published. 


JUNIOR FASHIONS 
By MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


IGH school girls everywhere are welcoming this home economics text which not 
only gives practical instruction in elementary sewing technique, but attacks 

the problem of good grooming in a sensible and good humored manner. In an in- 
formal tone, and with humorous illustrations, the text answers the questions young 
girls ask about fashions, clothing construction, selection, and care, materials, and 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 




















ART EDUCATION 


FOR 


DAILY LIVING 


By MABLE RUSSELL and 
ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Ed. by WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
Revised, reset edition of ART TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 
original leader in the “art in everyday life” 
movement. New illustrations include many 
examples of distinguished American paint- 
ings and other art expressions, plus com- 
plete revision of color analysis and princi- 
ple-demonstrations. Virtually every possi- 
bility of subject is explored and associated 
with learning problems, in a remarkably 
practical and interesting study of real-life 
propositions and the principles on which 
they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 


The only text on Art Especially 
Developed for Home-Economics 
Teachers. Order “On-APPROV- 
AL” Today! 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 












































FIBER to 
FABRIC 


A new 1945 textbook on textiles, covering— | 
@ The differential qualities of all major 
textile fibers. 
@ The fundamental manufacturing proc- | 
esses for all fibers. 
@ Five major textiles—cotton, linen, | 
wool, silk, and rayon. 
@ New noncellulose, man-made fibers. 
@ The care of fabrics. 
Simplified presentation. Profusely illus- 
trated. Suggested readings for each chapter. | 
Authoritative glossary of terms on each ma- 
jor textile. 
° ° | 
Adopt this new 1945 textbook on textiles | 
for use in your classes. Write our nearest | 
office for further information. 
List price, $2 | 
Usual discount to schools 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Toronto London | 
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RECIPES FOR 


RETURNEES 





“ 
Sealtest FOOD ADVISER”’ DEDICATES ITS FALL ISSUE TO HOME-COMING SERVICE MEN 


Fussy recipes have no place in this 
latest issue of ‘‘The Sealtest Food Adviser.” 
This edition is solidly concerned with the 
hearty appetites of men returning from 
the wars. 

It is Sealtest’s answer to many requests 
from mothers, wives and wives-to-be, for 
special recipes aimed straight at the hearts 
of men who are weary of ‘‘chow lines’ and 
nostalgic for real home cooking. 


These recipes range from old familiar 
favorites, such as Pea Soup and Baked 
Chicken, to the more exotic Rolled Pan- 
cakes and Honey Eggnog. But all are on 
the substantial side and calculated to make 
returning sons and husbands doubly glad 
to be home again. 

Every Housewife and Teacher should 
write for a FREE copy of this helpful and 
timely issue of ‘‘The Sealtest Food Adviser." 









York 17, N. Y. 


% To obtain your FREE copy of 
“The Sealtest Food Adviser’’ just 
write to Mary Preston, Sealtest Lab- 
oratory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New 











Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, STARRING JACK HALEY, 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


a Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


, # Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL— Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 
blanket selection. 


HATHAM 


Name 
Address 


City & State........ Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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BANAN AS... natural Sweetener 


@ One fully ripe banana (yellow peel, flecked 
with brown), average size, contains the equiv- 
alent of 5 level teaspoons granulated sugar 
—as follows: 


nid 4.6% dextrose 


3.6% levulose Total sugars 20.4% 
12.2% sucrose { 


PLUS 
4 Vitamin A 310-420 International Units 
; Thiamin (B;) 52-67 Microgroms 
~ Riboflavin (G) 110 Microgroms 
Niacin -75 Milligrams 
y Ascorbic Acid (C) 12.5-13.7 Milligrams 

Y t PLUS 
~~ 11 Essential Minerals 120 Calories 





nd nutritious 


ON CEREALS -S-~* 









Yf, OF 1 BANANA 
CONTAINS 272 








VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS, TOO/ 




















avor and 


Enjoy bananas at their best " WILK SHAKES ech food value 


DO let them ripen at comfortable 


room temperature. EZ. }hd hy 
ye bake (290 
DON'T put them in the refrigerator WUANA eS} CALORIES) 


because this prevents proper 

ripening. 1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup COLD milk 

*Use fully ripe banana... peel well flecked with brown 

KNOW that bananas are fully ripe 
when the golden peel is flecked 
with brown. 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with 
electric mixer or rotary egg beater until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY Serve COLD. Makes a 10- to 12-ounce drink. 


NOTE: If electric drink mixer, which crushes fruit while 
mixing, is used, break banana into mixer cup, add milk 
ind mix. Add ice cream before mixing, if desired 
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IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 
by improper diets 


It has been amply demonstrated that chil- 
dren deprived of proper food, children fed 
haphazardly, sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or retain what 
they learn as well, as children whose diets are 
good. 

Yet survey after survey shows that all these 
things which should never happen do happen 
in many American homes. 

Obviously, there is no single answer to the 
problem of better nutrition in America, but 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE 





ORANGES, TOMATOES. POTATOES AND OTHER 





VEGETABLES some «GRAPEFRUIT ~ VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS . fi 

row, some cooked, frozen cabbage or soled greens ow, dried, cooked, of dried milk 
onned. At least one At! least one serving a doy frozer anned. Two or ts equivo 
ving @ doy more servings o doy children ond exp 


nursing moth 


@ dey for all oth 


Enriched Flours * 





MILK AND MILK PROD 


d, evap 


In addition, al! growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk 


and cit, 





authorities agree that part of the answer is 
nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are trying to help 
by developing materials which we hope will b« 
usable in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will be based on 
the latest authoritative information and per- 
fected with help of a committee of educators. 

These materials are soon to be tested with 
the coope ration of a number of rural, suburban 
schools. 

Che results of our tests will be reported to 
you on these pages in the months to come. Ws 
invite your comments and suggestions 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


THESE FOODS 





< 
BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS SUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
ated ne wholeg MARGARINE of 
e ee = spreads ond f asoning 
ngs a day os you hhe ond os + . 





perma 





4 eggs 
cock week 


fresh or evaporated |. fish liver ofl or Vitamin 0 concentrate 
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Synthetics changed 


“buyin ge” into “sellin g” 


Not 


considered the daily r 


textile mill The development of the modern synthetic 


the 


SO LONG AGO average 


ket reports on cotton yarn, Celanese’, gave the textile industry new 





wool and silk quite the most important order fibres, suited to al! kinds of improved textiles, 


of business. Prices of these and other natur that were not subject to the whims of nature 


commodities were subject to wide fluctuations The properties, too, were constant; quality 
—crop conditions, the international situation could be exactly controlled. Moreover, these 
market speculation could affect the price struc new man-created fibres opened up tremendous 
ture overnight. Buying of raw materials was opportunities for improvements in textiles 
more important than cithcr maufacturing or They brought sew standards of beauty, com 
sellin I che final out of the company’s fort, durability and case of care to apparel and 


And 


potent \ 


: 


for the natural 
force. Com 


fabrics of cotton and Celanese, wool 


furnish 





odity exchanges often houschold 


operation 1 the comm 


: a 
determined whether the mill ended up with a fibres, they were a vitalizing 


good year or a poor one bination 


The introduction of modern synthetics was und Celanese, made possible new markets for 


a great stabilizing force for the textile industry the weaver, the garment maker, and in turn, 
, 

It introduced the known cost factor in the raw for the cotton grower and wool producer 

materials picture; no mill had to “hedge” on Textiles are only one of the industries that 

synthetic yarns or pile up huge and costly in have benefited to a major degree from modern 


ventories against possible scarcities synthetics. Celanese Plastics, another division 


Celanese 


PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
WEDNESDAY EVENING COLUMBIA NETWORK COAST TO COAST 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSI¢ 
«+. EVERY 


racse ¢ 


Reg. U.S. Pa OF 


CELANESE 


reghe = or poration of America 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 180 MADISON 


* 


AVENUE - 


of synthetics, have brought new advantages 
and economies to industries as far apart as auto- 
mobiles and packaging, radios and toilet goods, 
electrical appliances and shoe findings 
Celanese Chemicals, produced by synthesis 
likewise, have exerted a far-reaching influence 
on a wide cross-section of industry. With prop- 
erties precisely controlled to meet definite 
needs, these modern chemical products, in 
many cases synthesized from natural gas or 
crude petroleum, are primary materials for 


lacquers, adl 


paints and hesives and preserva- 
tives, drugs and cosmetics, anti-freezes and 
lubricants 

Continuous research by Celanese Corpora- 
tion in all three basic fields —textiles, plastics 
and chemicals —is behind the growing service 
of Celanese products to virtually all industry. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madi- 


son Avenuc, New Yc tk 16 N 4 





TEXTILES 


PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 








NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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war ended. About 800 million pounds this past 
year! What happened to it? 
Well, cheddar cheese is a highly concentrated 


—_ has been rationed with a heavy point 
form of milk that can be shipped overseas. So 


value, but seldom at the stores have you come 
across the hungering sight of great golden wheels 
of cheddar. Frequently none of the familiar 
packages of pasteurized process cheese in Kraft 
varieties that tasted so fine and cooked so well. 


Yet America has been producing nearly 3 times 





as much cheddar as in 1918 when the other world 





THE WORLD’S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE 
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Cheese is a great protein 
food, is rich in the precious 
minerals of milk that fighters 
need and workers need and 










children need most of all. 


These 3 famous Kraft cheddar varie- 
ties will be back in abundance 
. +. S00n, we hope 





SHARP-FLAVORED OLD 
ENGLISH has been' unavail- 
able because of the lack“of long- 
aged cheddar for civilian use- 
Gradually this favorite will 
come back again. 


MEDIUM-MELLOW KRAFT 
AMERICAN requires less aged 
cheese than sharp “‘Old English” 
so it is now gradually becoming 
available to civilians. 


the Government took some 380 million pounds 


for our armed forces and our Allies. All the 
rest was allotted to civilians—and Americans, 


RICH YET MILD VEL- 
VEETA. Kraft's famous cheese 
food is now in food stores in 
quite good supply. 

















That’s why Kraft is publishing advertisements 
such as this one in general magazines—to remind 








busy at war work, have not overlooked the splen- 
did nutritional values of cheese. 

Ounce for ounce there is no other basic food that 

equals cheese for complete, high-quality protein 
.. for calcium, phosphorus and other nutrients 
from milk. 

This is “no news” to teachers and students of 
Home Economics; but to many a homemaker it 
has been a “wartime discovery.” You will 
agree that it is a “discovery” which should be 
put to use in millions of homes when cheese is 


again available to civilians in quantity. 


women of America’s great resources for pro- 
ducing this nutritious dairy food that can help 
them so much toward adequate family meals. 
America’s vast dairy and cheese industries are 
still working hard at their important job. But 
when again their production can be channelled 
to the civilian market, they will be able to offer 
a really great opportunity for the improvement 


of the American dietary. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 





BY THE MEN AND WOMEN oF KRAFT 
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Barbara 


Shining examples of their mother’s good 
management of the family food dollar 


@ When we met Barbara and “Wat” Loveland first, back in 
1940, Nucoa had been the spread for bread served regularly 
on the Loveland table for some time. 

The use of margarine was not an economic necessity in this 
household, But Mrs. Loveland, mindful of the educational op- 
portunities she wanted for her children, studied the worth of 
each dollar she spent. And she had an open mind. When she 
read that leading nutritionists approve margarine as an alter- 
nate for butter in a balanced diet,’ she decided to try it. If 
the family liked it, it would be worthwhile economy. 

The family did like Nucoa. They liked Nucoa’s flavor—always 
so uniformly sweet and fresh.* And they liked the lusciously 
smooth-churned texture that makes Nucoa “so good it melts 
in your mouth.” 

So today Nucoa has been saving money for the Lovelands 
and ration points, too! And handsome, sturdy Barbara and 
“Wat” bear witness to the fact that Nucoa is as rich a source 
of satisfying food energy as butter*. .. and that Nucoa is de- 
pendable also for the other chief contributions of a quality 
table fat to the diet—appetizing flavor and Vitamin A.4 

The Lovelands are typical of Nucoa users throughout the 


country. For Nucoa is not a newcomer margarine. Through the 
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years it has played an important part in overcoming, through 
its goodness, the old-time prejudice against margarines. Try 
Nucoa in your home. Youll have confidence then in recom- 


mending this practical aid to today’s planned program of 


good nutrition. 





aaeeey 







* *.\ 
Cy) 1 Rose, M.S., “The Foundations of Nutrition.” 
-_ ia Macmillan, 1938 pp. 436- 38. 
Ps" J ”’ There is no “storage” Nucoa. It is freshly 
= made the year round, on order only 
3 ‘American Cookery,” April 1945, p. 20 
$ Nucoa. the first margarine to add Vitamin 


A. is now first to guarantee 15,000 U.S.P 


units of Vitamin A in every pound, 


NE 
Nuits N U C OA 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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, RT 
NIACIN 

Revealed by Research Project at 

5 Great American Universities* 


as Valuable Contribution in 


CANNED FOODS 

















Detailed r port published in the August th, 1944, issue of The Jour 


The research project men- 
tioned above has resulted in providing 
evaluation tables giving the relative 
nutritive qualities of a wide variety of 
canned foods. Heretofore, most nutri- 
tion tables have dealt with the values 
of foods chiefly in the raw state. Such 
tables are, of course, far less helpful in 
the preparation of dietaries. 

This advertisement presents specific 
data regarding the retention of niacin 
in foods packed in cans. Succeeding 
advertisements will deal with various 
other nutritional subjects. 

Among the canned foods assayed, fish 
products were found to be the best 
sources of niacin. Tuna provided an 
average of 10.2 mg. per 100 grm.—which 
is well over half the average daily recom- 
mended allowance of this vitamin. The 
next best sources of niacin among canned 
foods were mackerel and salmon, which 
yielded, respectively, averages of 7.82 
mg. and 7.81 mg. per 100 grm. Sardines 
and shrimp came next in order. And, of 


course, canned milk has also long been 
known as a good source of niacin. 

Of particular dietetic significance is 
this fact: Since all canned foods are 
processed—ready to warm or chill and 
eat the nutritive value for canned 
foods are net values. This contrasts 
with the gross values generally quoted 
for raw foods—such as fruits and vege- 
tables — which are subject to wid 
varying deductions for losses resulting 
in transit from field to market to 
kitchen. Again, home preparation is 
often destructive of nutritive values. 

As a reader of this publication, you 
play an important part in helping to 
form public dietary habits. We urgent!) 
request your support in disseminating 
information regarding the good values of 
canned foods in supplying nutrition at 
low cost. To that end, an interesting 
booklet has been prepared, in lay lan- 
guage. Upon your request we shall le 
happy to send one or more copies fo: 


your use. Please address: 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC... 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, °*. \ 


| | 
No other container! 


? 


protects like the can 
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SHOWS... 


~ 


The SWING is to ELECTRIC Cooking! 





W omen want to Cook Electrically—that’s why you need ECONOMY of Electric Cooking 
y : 7 se on a Modern Electric Range 
Modern Electric Ranges in your Laboratory Kitchen 
. ¢ So...be prepared to meet the 
demand that’s sure to come your 
way for modern Electric Cooking 
instruction. Equip your Labora- 
tory Kitchen with Modern Elec- 


Many leading magazines have many women want Electric 
made surveys to learn of Mrs Ranges as now have them 


America’s preferences and plans for 








pts e SUCCESSFUL FARMING survey ; 
tomorrow's homemaking. These tric Ranges 
shows that nearly twice as 
surveys show one unmistakable : 
\. tt oe, Blacteic Conk many REA consumers will own NEW 2%, a 
ren 1¢€ SW y IL ri SOOK- 7 , 
— ow he oe . = an Electric Range after first two 
ing. It's here and it’s now! These ’ 
. : . postwar years as now have one 
are a few of the facts 
e COUNTRY GENTLEMAN sur F 
e WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION vey shows that among the up- New and authoritative course, 
survey shows that more women per two-thirds of white farm prepared by highly qualified a 
lan to buy an Electric Range » Ble nge the economists, consists Of 4 OS-F AGE 
os rhe Prager ers, Electric Range is the TEXTBOOK, profusely illustrated 
ai at —— 2-to-1 choice ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES of 
e McCALL’S MAGAZINE readers Not only these surveys but each chapter, 


have made the Modern Electric 
Range their 2-to-1 ‘must have” 
choice in a recent contest 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE sur- 
vey indicates that 3 times as 


NATIONAL A-B 
ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURERS 
RET RENE MME. Electric 
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STOVES e 


© MONARCH @ 


similar surveys conducted by 
other leading publications as well, 
show the same certain swing to 
the SPEED (as fast as fire but 
without the flame), CONVEN- 
IENCE, CLEANLINESS and 


ADMIRAL e 


NORGE #¢ QUALITY 


Range Section, Dept J-105 155 € 


ELECTROMASTER e@ 


UNIVERSAL @ 


44th St 


easily mimeo- 
graphed for 
pupils’ use 
Bic Watt 
CHART. I/f’'s 
yours FREE for 
the asking 





€lectric 
Range } 


ESTATE HEATROLA oe 


FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON © HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR 


WESTINGHOUSE 


New York 17, N.Y 








Washington News... 





@ Ellender school lunch bill (S962): Senate 
action delayed until late October. Reason: 
So many senators demanding copy of hearings 
(in which AHEA’s views are recorded) that 
extra supply must first be printed. Shows 
that people “‘back home” have been registering 
wishes. 

Outlook for Flannagan school lunch bill 
(HR3370) less cheerful, as it is frozen in rules 
committee. AHEA is drafting statement of 
AHEA stand to present to USDA Secretary 
Anderson. 


@ AHEA’s consumer interests steering com- 
mittee met here Sept. 15 to 17 to plan next 
steps in nationwide study of consumer wishes— 
one goal of which is to increase number of in- 
telligent shoppers, who will support progressive 
retailers & producers. Articles chosen for 
1945-46 study: bread, meat, cotton house 
dresses, cotton wash suits for preschool boys, 
Turkish towels, girls’ & women’s blouses & 
slips, kitchen utensils, washing machines, 
refrigerators. 

First tabulation of findings, Dec. 15, 1945; 
final tabulation, May 1. Out-of-city members 
of steering committee: Henrietta Thompson, 
(national chairman), Elaine Knowles, Muriel 
Brasie, Eva Legett, Inez Lovelace, Mary 
Whitlock. 


@ Home Is What You Make It, NBC’s 
dramatized course in home economics, on 
Oct. 6 launched its new series of 39 programs: 
on housing, child care, food, clothing & fashion, 
family relations. It’s on Saturdays, 9 to 9:30 
a.m., EST. AHEA is one of its 3 sponsors. 
NBC’s home economics director, an AHEA 
member, Jane Tiffany Wagner, supervises it. 


@ First meeting of FAO (United Nation’s 
Food & Agriculture Organization) will open 
Oct. 16 in Quebec, with Howard Tolley of 
USDA as one of USA’s delegates. What to 
watch: who is named director-general, for he 
can make or break the infant organization; 











& action of first 3 months after Quebec. Con- 
gress has approved USA membership in FAO 
but has allocated no funds for it. Question of 
funds will come up when President presents 
his request for deficiency appropriation. 


@ Colhecon (College Home Economist), or- 
gan of college home economics student clubs, has 
asmart new cover. First club project this year: 
sending Xmas gift packages to youth of liber- 
ated nations. Aims: help needy youth, publi- 
cize home economics abroad. Parcels being 
sent via World Christmas Festival, 31 East 
35th St., New York 16, N. Y. Deadline 
there Oct. 20. Weight limit: 4 lbs. Size: 
1’ x 6” x 6”. 


@ Future Homemakers of America, high 
school home economics club organization, is 
starting year with its own organ, Teen Times. 
New Homemakers of America, organization 
for Negro girls studying homemaking in the 
17 southern states with separate schools for 
Negroes, has as its magazine, Chatterbox. 


@ Emergency funds to continue the child 
care services, now cut off from Lanham Act 
funds, were requested Sept. 21 by representa- 
tives of 9 national organizations concerned 
with child welfare: AHEA (Esther McGinnis 
& Lelia Massey), NEA, PTA, AAUW, Gen. 
Fed. of Women’s Clubs, Assoc. for Childhood 
Education, Natl. Assoc. of Nursery Education, 
Child Welfare League of America, Am. Assoc. 
for Health, Physical Education, & Recreation. 

These delegates called on President Truman 
to ask that he act to prevent closing of the 
centers & that the funds be administered by 
the Children’s Bureau & Office of Education, 
not by an agency set up primarily to handle 
public works. 

They also asked that the President, in his 
reorganization of the executive branch of the 
federal government, consider a department of 
cabinet rank for “conservation & development 

(Continued on page 17 of the ad section) .{ 
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Uprooting Child Labor 


FLORENCE TAYLOR 


As assistant secretary for research and publicity in the National Child 
Labor Committee, Mrs. Taylor edits the Committee's monthly, ‘The American 
Child,” and prepares other educational material. Before she took up this 
work she served for ten years as assistant executive secretary of the American 
Association of Social Workers and edited ‘“‘The Compass” and also con- 
ducted various research studies which have been published elsewhere. 


HILD labor, with its attendant 
evil of lower school enrollment, is flourishing 
again like the weed that manages to survive 
all efforts to uproot it. Better laws, stronger 
public support of these laws, and technical 
advances made a substantial reduction in child 
labor between 1920 and 1930. Then the 
depression, which brought federal regulation, 
reduced it still further, until by 1940 it reached 
its all-time low. 

But when the war provided conditions favor- 
able to the return of child labor, it rapidly 
became evident that neither existing laws nor 
public opinion were adequate to prevent it. 
Children of 14 and 15 have left school by the 
thousands since 1940, and although the federal 
law prevents them from working in factories 
producing for interstate commerce, most state 
laws permit them to work in stores, laundries, 
bakeries, and similar trade and service es- 
tablishments. 

There is a general assumption that these 
occupations, though a poor substitute for 
school for children under 16, are at least not 
dangerous. Unfortunately, occupational haz- 
ards are not confined to factories, and acci- 
dents to inexperienced young workers are com- 
monoccurrences in jobs where there is supposed 
to be no risk. 


Dangers in Butcher Shops, Laundries... 


Consider the butcher shop, a common em- 


ployer of young boys, as one example. A job 
as delivery boy is not considered dangerous. 
But the delivery boy’s work is not limited to 
delivering purchased articles, with the result 
that accidents like the following are frequently 
reported in the press and by labor depart- 
ments: 


William, 15, was taken to a hospital today after 
four fingers of his left hand were amputated yes- 
terday while he was operating a sausage grinding 
machine in a butcher shop. According to the 
police, it was necessary to break the bowl of the 
machine to extricate the boy’s hand. 


Some states declare laundries to be hazard- 
ous for children under 16, but others do not. 
The state where the following accidents oc- 
curred has no age limit higher than 14 for any 
type of employment: 


Into a doctor’s office in one afternoon came two 
sobbing young girls. One had suffered a horribly 
mangled hand when the mangler at a laundry 
where she was working fell on her. Another had 
had two fingers cut off by a cutting machine at a 
garment factory. There they were, maimed for 
life in their youth. 

Both appeared to be barely old enough to work, 
perhaps under 16. But the lure of money that 
can be earned now that workers are in premium 
demand and anyone can get a job had put them 
into it before they were capable of handling danger- 
ous machinery safely. 
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If the product of that garment factory was 
shipped in interstate commerce, the second 
girl was employed in violation of federal law. 

Retail stores employ large numbers of 14- 
and 15-year-old children, and their work, 
though fatiguing from long hours on their 
feet, would not be considered dangerous. But 
a 14-year-old minor, engaged as a stock clerk 
in a department store, was killed a few months 
ago while using the automatic freight elevator 
in the store. 

In Michigan, where that fatality occurred, 
careful records are kept of accidents to minors. 
The Department of Labor and Industry there 
reported in January 1945 that during the 
period January 1942 to September 1944 the 
rate of accidents to children under 16 was two 
to three times as great as that to those over 16. 

This marked difference in the rate can hardly 
be regarded as coincidental. It bears out 
other well-substantiated findings showing the 
direct relation between the inexperience, 
lack of caution, and greater susceptibility to 
fatigue of younger workers and the accident 
rate. 


The Insidious Job-Changing Habit 


Risk of injury is only one of the occupational 
hazards for children who go to work at 14 or 
15, though it is a risk that multiplies in pro- 
portion to the number employed. Another 
occupational hazard, not so spectacular but 
often having a serious effect on their future 
ability to earn a living, is the job-changing 
habit that children of this age develop because 
jobs they can get offer no opportunity for 
training or advancement. 

The restless search for a better job than the 
general run of unskilled and service employ- 
ment, which is usually all that is open to them, 
has inevitably been aggravated by wartime 
conditions. With more jobs available to them, 
they are constantly on the move to get better 
jobs at higher wages. 

Take the following example, which was 
reported by the Illinois child labor committee 
in a study of dropouts from Chicago high 
schools: 
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C. S. left school in June 1942 and immediately 
found work as a sorter in a stationery factory earn- 
ing $20 a week. He left within a month’s time 
because he was able to get a better paying job ($22 
a week) in a printing establishment. 

After three weeks’ work at this job as a slip 
sheeter he found it monotonous and then went out 
and got his third job as a truck driver’s helper for 
a retail department store. The irregular hours he 
had to put in on this job did not suit him and his 
next job, again that of a truck driver’s helper, was 
given up within a month because the work was 
“too hard.” 

His fifth job, that of a car washer for a railroad, 
lasted exactly two days and he then tried being a 
bell boy at a private men’s club. This job was his 
longest, lasting three and a half months, but he 
left it because the wages of $20 a week were too 
low. 

His last three jobs, that of a floor boy in a retail 
department store, a truck loader for a large grocery 
store, and an operator of a sheeting machine in a 
window shade factory have all lasted less than a 
month. 


This case illustrates some of the things that 
happen to children who leave school for work 
at 14 or 15. What does the total picture 
look like in terms of the 250,000 of them now 
employed? 


Other II! Effects of Child Labor 


The laws of the states in which they live 
permit them to leave school for employment 
at 14 or 15 or on completion of the eighth 
grade. Most of them, therefore, have only 
an eighth or a ninth grade education; many 
have less. Few will go back to school for 
more education. They will be handicapped 
as wage earners and as citizens by lack of edu- 
cation. 

They may be further handicapped by in- 
juries and by their restless searching for the 
better job for which they are not equipped. 
Their ideas of the money value of their serv- 
ices have been inflated by wartime wages, and 
they will be thoroughly dissatisfied with their 
deflated peacetime earnings. 

Though the effects on their general health 
may not appear for some time, the fact that 
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Uprooting Child Labor 


14-year-olds are still growing physically and 
are still immature emotionally, means that 
the strain, responsibility, and confinement of a 
job are much more likely to affect their health 
than is the case with adults. 

Analysis of the causes for rejection under 
Selective Service shows mental disease in 
first place among white rejectees, followed by 
musculoskeletal, cardiovascular, and hernia 
disabilities. Early employment in jobs in- 
volving strain could either cause or aggravate 
such disabilities. Physical examinations for 
employment are not required in all states, 
and where they are required they are seldom 
thorough enough to keep children from taking 
jobs which may aggravate an existing physical 
weakness. Provisions for follow-up esami- 
nations are practically nonexistent; children 
continue working with no check on their 
health, except in the small number of states 
where*temporary permits are issued because of 
health conditions, and no data are being accu- 
mulated to show the results of full-time work 
on the health of 14- and 15-year-old children. 


The Outlook 


Is it, then, desirable or necessary that Amer- 
ican children continue to leave school for 
work at 14 or 15 with all the handicaps that 
result from it? This country boasts of its 
school systems, its health programs, and its 
standard of living; yet 35 states permit the 
education, health, and earning ability of many 
future citizens to be undermined by permitting 
children to work full time before they are 16. 

Specific exemptions for poverty, below the 
legal employment age, still exist in the com- 
pulsory education and child labor laws of 
some states, though it would be hard to say 
why this country lacks the resources to keep 
children in school to 16. 

When the demand for labor begins to con- 
tract as production for war decreases, child 
labor will not be so conspicuous as it has 
been during the last four years. But unless 
the state laws are raised to 16, the 14- and 15- 
year-olds can continue to leave school to com- 
pete with adults for jobs; and any time there 
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is an employment boom, they can leave in 
large numbers, as they have during the war. 
The problems to be met after the war will be 
many. From past experience it is safe to 
predict that proposals to revise child labor 
laws upward will receive little attention once 
the state legislatures become involved in the 
innumerable measures affecting the general 
economy of the postwar period. 


The Time for Action Is Now 


The most advantageous time to start work- 
ing for 16-year employment laws is now, be- 
fore all the problems of reconversion and re- 
employment push everything else aside. 
Public concern about the children who have 
gone to work during the war is sufficiently great 
today to provide support for the enactment of 
laws which will keep children under 16 in 
school in the future. 

Nobody knows how much employment 
there will be after the war, but there is no 
difficulty getting agreement that children under 
16 should be kept out of the labor market. 
Though there would be resistance to the adop- 
tion of 16-year laws to go into effect 
immediately while the labor shortage is still 
acute, it should be possible to secure the 
passage of laws which would become effective 
at the end of the war. 

The standards which are being proposed for 
the upward revision of state laws are those 
which are set by the federal law for interstate 
commerce industries and which have already 
been adopted by 13 states for local industries, 
namely, a 16-year limit for all employment 
during school hours and for manufacturing 
establishments at any time, and a 14-year 
limit outside of school hours in suitable occu- 
pations and for suitable hours. 

No one argues that children under 16 should 
be prohibited from doing any work, for there 
is general agreement that learning to work is 
an important part of the preparation for adult 
responsibilities. A limited amount of after- 
school work and vacation work can give chil- 
dren needed and wholesome experience with- 
out stopping their education at 14. 
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Home economists can be of inestimable help 
in strengthening state laws. They know from 
their daily experience that letting children go 
to work at 14 does not produce the well- 
equipped and healthy future citizens which 
the country needs. 

Bills to establish the 16-year standard were 
introduced in several state legislatures during 
the 1945 sessions, but only one passed. 

Obviously legislative action comes only with 
public realization of the need for it. Profes- 
sional groups, such as state home economics 
associations, can do much to bring about that 
realization. They can study the present laws 
in their states to determine where these need 
to be strengthened and can join with others in 
campaigns to get improvement in these laws 
when their state legislatures convene. 

In the nine states which meet in 1946, the 
time in which to create a favorable public 
opinion and to talk with legislators is short. 
Yet perhaps that very shortness of time and 
the realization that there will probably be no 
other opportunity for action until 1948 may 
help to galvanize interested groups into ac- 
complishing what normally would require 
more time. Only five state legislatures meet 
every year. 

In the thirty-nine states whose legislatures 
do not meet until 1947 the intervening year 
can be utilized for study of existing laws and 
their enforcement and the records of legislators 
and for planning and launching effective cam- 
paigns to get laws which will safeguard the 
health and the education of children. 


In the Meantime... 


In the meantime, unless employment op- 
portunities decrease rapidly, continued efforts 
will be needed to keep children of 14 and 15 
from leaving school for work. Teachers can 
help reduce school-leaving by following up 
those who have left. Children and parents 
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can often be persuaded that immediate earn- 
ings do not have the long-time value of more 
education if a teacher in whom they have con- 
fidence makes the effort to talk with them. 
Many parents fail to realize that lack of a 
high school education will badly handicap 
their children; some need the help of a teacher 
to convince their children of this. 

The children do not realize that they will 
learn little or nothing from the kinds of jobs 
they can get, that they are likely to switch 
from job to job, trying to find one that will 
pay better or teach them some skills, until 
they become unreliable and unstable workers 
whom nobody wants. The teacher who can 
help them to understand this will make an 
important contribution to the reduction of 
child labor until laws are enacted that will 
make it unnecessary to depend on persuasion 
to keep children under 16 in school. 


Epitor’s Note: Anyone wanting informa- 
tion as to the child labor laws of her own state 
and how well they are enforced can get it by 
writing to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. Or she can get it from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

The National Child Labor Committee was 
organized in 1904 by a group of public-spirited 
men and women “to promote the welfare of 
society with respect to the employment of 
children in gainful occupations; to investigate 
and report the facts concerning child labor; 
to raise the standard of parental responsibility 
. . .; to assist in protecting children by suitable 
legislation .. .” 

Its chairman is Eduard C. Lindeman; its 
general secretary is Gertrude Folks Zimand; 
and its board of trustees includes such well- 
known persons as Lewis E. Lawes, Stephen S. 
Wise, and Mary E. Woolley. 


Professional Women 


Of last spring’s graduating seniors, 1,883 joined the AHEA before they 
left their respective campuses, as contrasted with 1,124 the preceding year. 











They Speak His Language 


AMY GRONNA COWING 


With an AB degree and a teacher’s diploma from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Cowing planned to teach high school English. Instead, she 
entered adult education work in the Extension Service, where she is in 
charge of a unit working on simplification of publications for farm 


families. 


Although her article deals with educational work with rural 


people, her comments apply with equal force to teaching other groups. 


HIS is the story of an extension 
crusade and an extension crusader—the story 
of an idea that grew into a government unit. 

As an extension worker in a western state, 
Gladys Gallup observed the need for writing 
“plain talk” for the farm families with whom 
she worked. Here the average farmer and 
his wife had gone to school a little more than 
eight years; yet many of the extension publica- 
tions on farming and homemaking were 
written in the language of the college specialist. 

Later Miss Gallup came to Washington and 
became a member of extension’s research 
branch, the division of field studies and train- 
ing, of which she is now the chief. With her 
came her idea of writing simple material that 
speaks the language of farm folk—her idea 
that has developed into our extension read- 
ability laboratory. 


Lorge and Flesch Measuring Sticks 


In this unit, research is put to work to find 
out what makes some publications easy, some 
hard to read. Here we measure our publica- 
tions with readability yardsticks—the Lorge 
and Flesch formulas developed in the read- 
ability laboratory of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

If we rate the readability of a piece of writ- 
ing by the Lorge formula we determine the 
average sentence length and the number of 
hard words, prepositional phrases, and per- 
sonal references in 300-word samples. Hard 
words are those not found in Edgar Dale’s 
list of 769 easy words, known by most kinder- 
garten children. 

When we use the Flesch formula we count 


affixes in words, the number of personal refer- 
ences, and sentence length, then average our 
data and figure the score. If by this formula 
a piece of writing rates as difficult we know 
that it is comparable to articles in the Yale 
Review, which is on the college reading level. 
If it rates as easy reading we know that it is 
on the sixth-grade level—that of True Story 
Magazine. 

Dr. Flesch is making practical use of his 
own formula nowadays simplifying OPA trade 
bulletins. Dr. Lorge is head of the Institute 
of Educational Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a consultant of 
the federal extension service. 

Neither formula is a perfect device for 
evaluating written material. But either one 
helps to determine whether a given piece of 
writing is pitched at a good level for intended 
readers. 

Interest in our readability program is rap- 
idly expanding. Extension workers from all 
parts of the country have sent in their pub- 
lications for analysis. Other government 
agencies have also asked us to evaluate their 
publications for readability, and thus labora- 
tories from little formulas grow! 


Who Are Our Readers? 


Latest census figures help us visualize our 
readers. Only about one-fourth of all U. S. 
farm adults twenty-five years of age and over 
have had more than eight grades of schooling. 
When we write or speak on high school and 
college levels, therefore, we are reaching only 
one-fourth of our farm adult population. 
“Average” farm adults range in schooling 
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from the fourth grade in Louisiana to the 
ninth grade in Utah. 

The wide range of readers within any one 
state is brought out by Laura Lane, Texas 
extension editor, in the following description 
of her readers: 


In Texas we have 1 million Spanish-speaking 
residents, some of them citizens and some of them 
“‘wet-backs” from across the Rio Grande. Among 
that million are a quarter of a million children of 
school age. And some of our research workers 
tell us only 53 percent of those children have 
ever been enrolled in any school. 

We have families of foreign descent who have 
been in Texas for four generations, yet speak and 
understand little English, The average Texan 
of voting age got through the seventh grade. And 
we have a great many other Texans who are only 
“on the horizon of literacy.” 


These are among the people for whom ex- 
tension workers must write if they are to reach 
farm families with varying amounts of formal 
schooling. Extension workers in all parts of 
the country are realizing more and more the 
importance of putting out simpler publications 
for people with less schooling. 

Since Pearl Harbor, it’s been full steam 
ahead for extension’s readability program. 
With neighborhood leaders needing simple 
material to reach all farm families, extension’s 
readability problem had become acute. Mil- 
lions of leaflets have been distributed to rural 
and urban families to interest them in produc- 
ing and conserving more food as a wartime 
measure. To reach the greatest number of 
readers, these leaflets had to be written in 
language that the greatest number of people 
could read and understand—and find interest- 


ing. 
Simplified Leaflets from Technical Bulletins 


In some states simplified leaflets are being 
put out to supplement more comprehensive 
informational bulletins. 

Analysis of garden bulletins and leaflets from 
thirty-two states has revealed that about two- 
thirds of the leaflets are written in language 
that our average farm readers can easily 
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understand—that of seventh to eighth grade 
or Ladies Home Journal and Saturday Evening 
Post level. Readers with only five or six 
grades of schooling can easily grasp the follow- 
ing information on watering the garden given 
in one of the simplified leaflets: 


Plants, like people, need water. During dry 
periods it is a good plan to water your garden, 
if possible. When you do, give it a good soaking 
so that the water will go down where the roots are. 
A little water does more harm than good because 
it makes the roots grow near the surface. 


Most of the earlier garden bulletins check 
out as being on the high school (Harper’s 
Magazine) and college (Yale Review) levels. 
Only about one-fourth of our farm readers 
would get the full meaning of this ‘‘college” 
level excerpt on watering the garden taken 
from one of the technical garden bulletins: 


Inasmuch as the leafy green vegetables are de- 
sired for their tender succulence as well as for their 
food and vitamin value, they should have enough 
moisture to provide for maximum growth at all 
times. If there is not sufficient natural moisture 
the plants should be given a thorough watering 
every few days, as often as may be necessary to 
keep plants growing rapidly and free from any 
sign of wilting in hot midday sun. 


On the whole, our home economics extension 
publications have been written in a more direct 
and simple style than have our agricultural 
materials. Bulletins of the agricultural ex- 
tension economists are more difficult than 
those of the extension home management 
specialists—partly, perhaps, because of dif- 
ference in subject matter. 

It is hard to write some economic and scien- 
tific material much below the eighth grade 
level and yet be accurate, but some popular 
writers do succeed in translating research into 
language that seventh-graders can read com- 
fortably. Among those who strike the seventh 
and eighth grade levels are Paul de Kruif, 
Stuart Chase, Paul B. Sears, and Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics is writing about clothing and nutri- 
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tion on this popular level. If you want a 
practical example of the work of that Bureau, 
consider the technical research language of 
this paragraph: 


Vitamin A is a fat soluble compound, the func- 
tion of which is concerned with the maintenance 
of the epithelial structures of the body and the 
preservation of normal physiology in the eye. 
The carotenes which constitute the chief precur- 
sors of the vitamin A of normal human nutrition 
are formed in plants and must be converted by the 
body into vitamin A before it becomes available 
either for immediate nutritional needs or for stor- 
age in the body. Certain animal products are 
excellent sources of the free vitamin. 


Translate that into simple language that 
sixth-graders can understand—language used 
in the BHNHE’s popular leaflet “‘Vitamins 
from Farm to You”—and you have: 


Vitamin A—in fact, all vitamins—help to pro- 
tect against infection. A is one of the vitamins 
needed for growth and for healthy teeth, bones, 
and nerves. Vitamin A is important for good 
skin and good linings to nose, mouth, and organs 
throughout the body. 

You get vitamin A by eating ripe yellow and 
green vegetables and some red-colored ones... 
tomatoes, for example; also from liver, butter and 
eggs. Bright colors in food are often—though not 
always—like flags, signaling with yellow, green, 
orange, or red, “This way for vitamin A.” 


Extension studies made in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia show the need 
for writing our farm family publications in 
short, clear sentences made up of simple, 
concrete words. For instance, most farm 
people interviewed did not understand such 
words as consumplion, sufficient, spiraling, 
and specified; but they did understand use, 
enough, rising, and fixed. Some of the home- 
makers did not understand edible soybeans, 
but they did understand soybeans that you can 
eat. Goods was more easily understood than 
fabric; soak up than absorb. 

No one need feel that simplifying his writing 
is either beneath his own dignity or an insult 
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to the intelligence of his readers. After all, 
some of the most effective writing in the Eng- 
lish language, the most treasured among our 
literary masterpieces, has been in this direct 
and simple style. Examples are the Twenty- 
third Psalm and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
—which are on the seventh to eighth grade 
readability level. 

Ernie Pyle’s columns and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s fireside chats are other examples. 


Direct Style for Professional Magazines 


Such a direct style is highly to be recom- 
mended even for writing which aims at college 
graduates, at professional people, because it 
makes possible more rapid reading. Most 
professional men and women these days are 
so overburdened that they can with difficulty 
find time even for reading in their own field. 
Anything that reduces the time needed for 
such reading is gratefully received, and pro- 
fessional publications are beginning to recog- 
nize this fact. Among these may be listed the 
JoURNAL OF Home Economics. 

When we applied Flesch’s readability yard- 
stick to articles in the March 1945 issue of this 
publication we found that some samples 
checked out at the Reader’s Digest (eighth to 
ninth grade) level of reading. Among articles 
in this range were Hedwig Poehler’s article 
“Five Ears of Corn,” the abstracts on family 
relations and child development, and notes 
signed “THe EpitTor.” 

The editor’s foreword to “Research in Work 
Simplification” is very easy reading, on the 
fifth-grade level; the research report itself— 
on efficient ways of washing a door, preparing 
a head of lettuce, and cleaning spinach—is 
on the Harper’s Magazine or Atlantic Monthly 
(that is, senior high school) level, as is also 
Mrs. Dyer’s discussion of “Human Relations 
in Transition.”” The issue as a whole ranks 
with Harper’s Magazine in readability, which 
is considered a “comfortable,” that is, rapid, 
reading level for college people. 








The Home Economist in Social Welfare Work 


CORNELIA DUNPHY 


Miss Dunphy, home eeonomics consultant of the Family Service, Community 
Service Society of New York, was formerly with the Institute of Family 
Service, Cleveland, and on the home economics staff of the Department of 
Welfare in New York City. She is a graduate of Cornell and of the 
graduate course in home economics in social work at Western Reserve. 


OME economists working in social 
welfare feel the same need common to all 
branches of home economics: to evaluate con- 
tinually the job they are doing and the train- 
ing, experience, and qualifications this par- 
ticular job setting requires. It is heartening 
to find a reciprocal, continuing interest on the 
part of social agencies who provide the jobs. 
We still have need of this two-sided evaluation, 
since our preparation and performance as 
home economists in this field depend to such a 
great extent on the agency administrators’ 
definition of the job they want done. 


Over-All View of Social Agencies 


Through work contacts within their own 
communities many home economists are more 
or less familiar with the programs of social 
agencies. The recent Public Affairs Pamphlet 
“Social Work and the Joneses” gives an over- 
all view of social work in the average Amer- 
ican community. The following passages 
from the pamphlet can help us to see the home 
economist’s role in social welfare: 


Broadly speaking, the government welfare serv- 
ices have as their chief concern assistance to 
people whose basic difficulty is economic need. 


In such services the home economist can 
make an important place for herself through 
defining the goods and services that meet 
normal] needs and applying current local costs 
to these goods and services in order to arrive 
at sound agency allowances. 

In the discussion of the voluntary social 
agencies the pamphlet states: 


Through what is generally called case work, a 
method of helping with social problems through 


advice, planning, and assistance, case by case, 
private social work gives some of its most impor- 
tant service. Case work has become a highly 
skilled profession, requiring special training and 
providing, for social ills, a service paralleling the 
medical profession’s diagnosis and treatment .... 

Specifically, it includes personal counseling, 
budgeting, marriage counseling, advice to parents 
and children, and special help to “problem” boys 
and girls, to unmarried mothers, to families in 
difficulties because of broken homes, separations, 
or moving from place to place. 


These agencies often also give financial 
help, although it is small in total volume com- 
pared with that given by large tax-supported 
public agencies. Conversely, public assist- 
ance programs also use case work personnel 
and methods. 

Whether or not financial help is given, the 
services described make it apparent that 
knowledge of standards and costs of living are 
necessary in budgeting and other counseling 
services. Here too, then, the home economist 
can be a source of information on food, cloth- 
ing, housing, fuel, household furnishings and 
supplies, medical care, insurance, recreation, 
savings, credit—on the whole range of goods 
and services that make up the financial pattern 
of family living. 

But what does the private agency adminis- 
trator see as the home economist’s function? 

The Family Welfare Association of America, 
a voluntary federation of 227 leading private 
and public family service agencies, recently 
asked a group of its member agencies to report 
the use made of the home economist in their 
agencies. The Association then called upon 
me, as a home economist in social welfare 
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The Home Economist in Social Welfare Work 


work, to review and evaluate the replies. The 
review and evaluation was published in the 
November 1944 issue of Highlights, the 
Family Welfare Association monthly bulletin; 
and findings are repeated here in order that 
the home economist interested in the field may 
examine what social agencies see as her role, 
while she is trying to prepare herself to meet 
the demands of that role. 


Home Economics Related to Agency Function 


Of the thirteen agencies replying to the 
Family Welfare Association inquiry, eight 
gave descriptions of their home economics 
service which were so similar that the following 
composite description is in the main accurate. 
Each employs a full-time home economist 
who has the following responsibilities: 

1. She sets relief standards, or standards of 
assistance, to be used as an objective 
measure of adequacy of relief or of family 
income and resources and as basis for dis- 
cussion of management and budgeting. 
Sometimes she works with home economists 
of other social agencies in the community 
in setting up these standards and in collect- 
ing retail prices. 

2. She acts as consultant to the case work 
staff on all aspects of family management 
problems, participates in staff meetings, 
and works on staff committees. 

3. She consults directly with some clients. 

4. She prepares or selects pamphlet material 
for education of staff and clients. 

5. She participates in some community activ- 
ities, within the function of the agency, 
either as service to another agency or to 
the community or to demonstrate or in- 
terpret the service. 

6. In half of the agencies she also supervises 
the agency’s visiting homemaker service. 
In most of these agencies the home econ- 

omist has had training and experience in case 

work; in a few she spends part time carrying 

a limited number of selected cases. 


Services Unrelated to Agency Function 


The other five agencies described arrange- 
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ments too varied to permit composite descrip- 
tion, except for the common denominator of 
service limited primarily to the area of food 
and more or less dissociated from other serv- 
ices given by the agency. Part-time home 
economists, nutritionists, or dietitians, avail- 
able in the community, carry on the services 
offered. They demonstrate food preparation, 
canning, homemaking, and so on, and they 
also call on clients in their homes to discuss 
food purchases and family meal planning. 

The questionable aspect of all the services 
described in this group was that they appeared 
to by-pass the case worker and her treatment 
of the fofal situation. In social agency struc- 
ture, responsibility for treatment of the case 
remains with the case worker. She may call 
on the home economist when and to the extent 
needed to resolve any of a whole range of 
financial problems, such as_ indebtedness, 
insurance adjustment, cost of home ownership, 
day-care fees, allotment problems, or income 
planning. But it remains the job of the case 
worker to fit recommendations in these areas 
into total treatment of the often complicated, 
underlying difficulties of which these and other 
problems are only a part. 

Consultation related to the individual case, 
rather than adult education per se, is the role 
of the home economist in the social agency. 
Such consultation is most effective when the 
home economist has a knowledge of case work 
which permits her to understand the case 
worker’s total treatment plan and the emo- 
tional factors in the client’s personality that 
affect treatment. 

As pointed out in Family Budget Counseling, 
a recent publication of the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 


Naturally, it is impossible to separate the eco- 
nomic aspects from the psychological life of the 
individual. What money means to the individual 
has to be considered and understood before at- 
tempting to help the person work through his 
economic problems. The relationship of attitudes 
toward money to the total personality must be 
recognized. 


If only one home economist is available (or 
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available only part time) and is qualified to 
develop sound standards, to keep allowances 
currently priced, and to offer consultation to 
staff and clients, is she not then performing 
services that fit most closely the objectives of 
the social agency? 

Whereas in the eight agencies first described 
a pattern exists for integrating the services of 
the home economist with the existing services 
of the family agency, in these others a variety 
of part-time and parallel setups appear to be 
added on to agency structure and to be un- 
related to agency function. 


Preparing for Social Agency Work 

Because the home economist, the nutrition- 
ist, and the dietitian have had different kinds 
of training, each is prepared for a type of serv- 
ice different from that of the other two. Of 
the three, the home economist who has had 
special training in the social welfare field 
offers the best promise of fitting her skills to 
the approach of the social agency. Whether 
she is to operate in a public or voluntary 
agency, whether she will be used primarily 
for setting agency assistance standards or for 
consultation with staff and clients on family 
financial problems, the home economist needs, 
in addition to the subject matter of her 
specialty, a firsthand and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of public welfare practice and philosophy, 
and a knowledge of case work augmented by 
supervised field practice. 

The function of the agency determines the 
home economist’s role. In the large public 
programs where the focus is on meeting eco- 
nomic need, her job is primarily to develop 
standards of assistance against which the 
client’s needs and resources can be measured 
objectively, to interpret these standards to 
staff and community, and to help formulate 
procedures which incorporate the measurement 
of need into the existing eligibility requirements 
and philosophy of the agency. 
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In agencies offering additional service, with 
or without meeting financial need, and par- 
ticularly in the family agency, the home 
economist will also need to provide the agency 
with currently and locally priced allowance 
data based on sound standards but will give 
much more of her time to consultation with 
staff and clients on family financial problems. 

Where the home economist supervises an 
agency’s visiting homemaker service or is a 
consultant to the program, she largely deter- 
mines whether this service is to realize its full 
possibilities in diagnostic and treatment values 
(which lift it above the level of merely supply- 
ing domestic help) through her ability to 
share with the case worker in the evaluation 
of each family situation. 

Trained to gear the content of her specialty 
to the approach of the family agency—treat- 
ment on an individual case basis—the home 
economist plays an educational role, but one 
that seems more appropriate to agency func- 
tion than is the teaching of clients, unrelated 
to treatment, described in some agency 
reports. 

Both home economists interested in the 
social welfare field and agency administrators 
need to become familiar with “Qualifications 
for Home Economists in Welfare Agencies,” 
the tentative report of a joint committee of 
the American Dietetic Association and the 
American Home Economics Association, which 
defines the job, the qualifications, training, 
and experience needed by home economists 
in this field. A few reprints are still available 
from the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion headquarters. 

It will be through the joint efforts of ad- 
ministrators and home economists that agency 
service to families in the areas of meeting 
financial need and helping with family finan- 
cial problems will reach its greatest effective- 
ness. The right person in the right job is the 
combination most satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 








Selling Corn Meal Enrichment 


JANIE McDILL 


First as member of the experiment station staff at Clemson, South Caro- 
lina, and then as executive secretary of the state’s nutrition committee 
Miss McDill helped with the corn meal enrichment work described in this 


article. 


The South Carolina nutrition committee was the first in the 


nation to sponsor legislation for white-flour and white-bread enrichment. 


HE whir of machinery stopped. 
A dusty miller with a genial face scooped up a 
measure of whole ground yellow corn meal 
from the hopper. “About this corn meal 
enrichment law—yes, I’ve been reading about 
it. I can see why millers need to put back 
some of the things they take out in milling. 
Here’s what happens.” Picking up a grain 
of corn, he carefully carved out with his 
knife the starchy endosperm. 

“That’s what we get in degerminated corn 
meal and grits, and not even a corn weevil 
can live on it. Now the meal that I grind here 
has in it practically everything nature put in 
2 


The Miller and Pellagra 


Can we convince this miller that his product, 
though whole grain, used as extensively as it is 
in the diets of families in his community and 
not supplemented by adequate amounts of 
milk, meats, fruits, and vegetables may con- 
tribute to the poor health of many? That, 
in fact, is what is being done through the 
whole corn-meal enrichment program in South 
Carolina. The result is that local millers are 
becoming interested in improving this widely 
used staple food. 

Dotted over the state are some 1200 to 1500 
of these corn mills. Many are still using the 
old water-driven wheel for grinding; others, 
gasoline or electric motors. Capacity varies 
from a few bushels prepared for the conveni- 
ence of neighborhood families to 50 or 75 tons 
per day. These mills are all of the rock, ham- 
mer, or burr type; and since they are milling a 
whole-grain product, the South Carolina law 


requiring enrichment of degerminated corn 
meal and grits does not apply to them. 

The high incidence of pellagra and nutri- 
tional anemia among people who subsist 
largely on corn meal is well known. Whole 
corn meal is very low in niacin. As usually 
marketed in 1942, it contained only 10 to 15 
micrograms of niacin per gram; therefore, an 
individual would need to consume imprac- 
tically large quantities of this cereal to meet 
the recommended allowances of niacin, if 
there were no other source of this vitamin in his 
diet. 

Dr. C. A. Elvehjem of the University of 
Wisconsin has shown in a recent publication 
that not only is corn low in niacin but that the 
presence of corn in the diet makes the niacin 
requirement higher. Corn, in other words, 
is a contributing factor in the development of 
pellagra unless the diet contains an unusually 
large amount of niacin from some other source. 

Those who consume large quantities of corn 
meal usually have a rather restricted diet 
and are very deficient in niacin and iron. 
Enrichment of whole corn meal is an eco- 
nomical and fairly quick way to overcome a 
part of these deficiencies. Hence, the South 
Carolina Nutrition Committee felt that the 
enrichment program should be carried one 
step further and set out to secure the volun- 
tary co-operation of local corn millers. 


Solving Technical Problems 

Technical problems of enriching had to 
be solved first. With the aid of funds from 
the Williams-Waterman Fund for Research 
Corporation, the South Carolina Experiment 
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Station developed an enrichment mixture 
which, when added in the ratio of } pound of 
mixture to 100 pounds of meal, yields a prod- 
uct which furnishes in each $ pound not only 
8 milligrams of much needed niacin but 75 
per cent of the vitamin B,, 33 per cent of the 
calcium, and 65 per cent of the iron necessary 
to meet minimum daily requirements. The 
cost of the enrichment mixture is 1} cents per 
bushel of whole corn meal. 

Since experience proved that the introduc- 
tion of an enrichment mixture into corn meal 
must be done mechanically, a small feeder was 
developed which could be attached to any type 
of corn mill. Between 75 and 100 mills have 
co-operated and are now enriching whole corn 
meal. 

The nutrition department of the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station has kept rather close 
check on the operation and the feasibility of 
the whole plan. After almost a year’s work 
on mechanical and technical problems, the 
program is now gaining momentum. Now 
that the enrichment mixture and the auto- 
matic enrichment feeder are available, our 
task is two-fold: to interest the miller in the 
enrichment of his product and to build up 
consumer demand for the enriched product. 


Improving on Nature 


Contacting the 1200 to 1500 mills in South 
Carolina in itself is no small task. Changing 
the millers’ opinion about “adding anything to 
good corn meal” is still more difficult. Be- 
cause he is somewhat of a mechanic, however, 
the miller is almost always interested in learn- 
ing how the feeder can be attached to his mill. 
After this approach, the how and the why of 
enrichment can be explained. 

One miller declared emphatically that he 
did not believe in “trying to improve on na- 
ture” but admitted that he did add minerals 
to the soil to make the plants grow and that 
he would not give poultry and animals feeds 
that had not been enriched to certain stand- 
ards. When we left him he was looking 


thoughtfully at two ears of corn—one, an 
excellent ear; the other, undersized—and say- 
ing to himself, ‘Well, it does take something 
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in the land and in the food to make things 
grow.” 

The millers are keenly interested in the wel- 
fare of their community and, as a rule, are 
most co-operative when they fully understand 
the program. Where this interest has not 
been readily aroused, consumer demand has 
helped to stimulate it. The manager of one 
school lunchroom kept asking for enriched 
corn meal until “something just had to be 
done about it.” 

A few scattered mills in five other states— 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia—are also enriching their 
whole corn meal. 


Using All Media 


Information about the enrichment program 
needs to be carried through all media in order 
to reach all people. Home demonstration 
agents have shown patrons of the mills and 
women’s club organizations that enrichment 
effects no change in the taste and baking qual- 
ities of the product. Information concerning 
the reasons for enriching whole corn meal is 
disseminated through discussion groups, radio, 
experiment station leaflets, and newspaper 
articles. 

Perhaps in the past we have overlooked the 
possibility of getting some real nutrition teach- 
ing done through the community grist mills. 
It has been gratifying to hear a miller telling 
his patrons that by enriching corn meal he is 
only trying to improve a commonly used 
product. 

What is also needed, of course, is to have 
every family use more milk, more poultry 
products, more fruit and vegetables every day. 
But the enrichment program is helping to 
advance the whole nutrition program. 


EpitTor’s Note: Readers who want further 
information as to the relation between pellagra 
and diets in which unenriched corn meal has a 
prominent place may refer to the March 16 
issue of Science. That number carries a 
report by Krehl, Teply, and Elvehjem on 
“Corn as an Etiological Factor in the Produc- 
tion of Nicotinic Acid Deficiency in the Rat.” 











Subprofesstonal Jobs for Women 


with Limited Home Economics Training 


HELMI KOIVISTO 


Miss Koivisto taught history and English in several northern Minnesota 
high schools before she went to the University of Minnesota to study 


home economics. 


After receiving her MS degree in 1944 she became 


supervising teacher of student teaching for Washington State College. 


HAT subprofessional types of 
employment are open to high school graduates 
with some home economics training? To 
young women who drop out of college after 
one or two years with some work in home eco- 
nomics? What are the requirements for suc- 
cess in these jobs? . 

Honest and realistic answers to these ques- 
tions would be of inestimable value to home 
economics teachers and to counselors, especi- 
ally now when they need to prepare students 
for the postwar period in which the supply 
of workers may exceed the number of jobs 
available. Yet little informatio.. is available 
regarding these subprofessional types of em- 
ployment. 

To obtain such data, Clara M. Brown and 
Ruth V. Arnesen recently directed a survey 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota. 
They discovered opportunities in many dif- 
ferent types of work for women who had had 
some home economics instruction and who 
possessed personal characteristics which em- 
ployers considered essential for success. 

The investigators obtained from the em- 
ployers not only descriptions of job opportun- 
ities but also, through a check list, information 
as to personal qualities and work abilities 
desired for each type of job which was likely 
to be open in their company or business. 
Some characteristics seemed to be almost 
unanimously demanded by employers; others 
were considered highly important for only a 
few jobs; and still others received relatively 
low ratings from most employers. 


Seventy-two Employers Rate Qualities 
Seventy-two employers rated 20 personal 


qualities and 20 work abilities in reference to 
these jobs: hostess work, food service manage- 
ment, routine food service jobs, cooking, coun- 
ter work, waitress work, food checking, food 
control work, selling, food demonstrating, 
advertising, and executive housekeeping. 

The employers checked characteristics that 
they considered important and double checked 
those regarded as very important. Weighted 
ratings were obtained by multiplying by two 
the double-checked characteristics. The high- 
est possible rating for any item was 200. 

Table 1 reveals that certain qualities and 
abilities were demanded by practically every 
employer. Good grooming rated highest, 
and health was also regarded as very impor- 
tant. Young women who have had some in- 
struction in choice and care of clothing and in 
nutrition certainly would be more likely to 
have these qualifications than would young 
women who have not had such courses. 

On the other hand, taste in clothes was 
rated so low that it did not appear in table 1. 
When grooming was rated so high, one might 
at first question the low rating of taste in 
clothes; but the seeming inconsistency is 
explained by the fact that most such employees 
wear uniforms. 

Weight and height also received relatively 
low ratings, perhaps because of the wartime 
demand for workers. Employers were asked 
to think in terms of postwar employment, but 
the difficulty of obtaining workers in wartime 
may have caused some lenience in the state- 
ment of requirements. 

Among work abilities, neat habits of work 
and a sense of responsibility received highest 
ratings. Scarcely any occupation today can 
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be mentioned that would not require a high 
degree of these abilities. Since women usually 


have many opportunities to clerk in stores, 
it should be noted that employers considered 
sales sense highly important. 

The investigators also analyzed the personal 
qualities and work abilities desired in appli- 
cants for each of the fourteen jobs. 











TABLE 1 
Weighted ratings of personal qualities and work abilities 
according to 72 employers 

PERSONAL QUALITIES AND WORK ABILITIES | a 

Personal Qualities | 
as cveremnnwmeaa 130 
eee ee cn ceiwhnWin tou 125 
Ce eee 117 
A i6-c At acaliaie cs uaa areca 115 
a hsnshatundeseusxseene 111 
ay ih evn bin view aie 106 
_ PER rer EE eee ere 105 
Pleasant facial expression........... 105 

Work A bilities 
Neat habits of work................ 126 
Sense of responsibility.............. 113 
Ability to take orders.............. 109 
ciicpebintiennsdnteneos 105 
Careful attention to details..........| 105 
Ability to work under pressure... . . . 101 
SS 101 





For hostess work, qualities most desired 
were good grooming, a clear complexion, tact, 
and a sense of humor. But for routine food 
service jobs employers rated alertness highest. 
Alertness obviously would be necessary for 
success in an occupation requiring routine 
activities which might become monotonous. 
Other qualities declared valuable for such 
workers were adaptability, initiative, good 


grooming, and self-confidence. A good com- 


plexion was rated as relatively unimportant. 

The young woman who wishes to become a 
hostess needs to develop the capacity for 
hard work, sales sense, ability to work under 
pressure, accuracy, and neat habits of work; 
whereas the prospective food service workers 
need to develop neat habits of work, careful 
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attention to details, accuracy, speed of work, 
and responsibility. 

Likewise, the occupations of selling and 
working as a waitress may be compared. 
The saleswoman especially needs grooming, 
tact, initiative, health, and alertness; the 
waitress should cultivate poise as well as good 
grooming, a pleasant facial expression, alert- 
ness, and self-confidence. Grooming would 
naturally be important to both, because of the 
many contacts with people. Ability to take 
orders and accuracy were rated as highly de- 
sirable work abilities for waitress work, 
whereas sales sense and neat habits of work 
were chosen as most valuable in selling. 

Occupations connected with food prepara- 
tion and service, such as cooking, management 
of food service, food control, food checking, 
and counter work, may be considered as a 
group. With few exceptions the characteris- 
tics considered of greatest importance in 
counter work were also highly important in the 
other four jobs. Counter work then can be 
selected as representing the five jobs. 

Table 2 shows the weighted ratings of 100 
or more for characteristics in food service. 

As for the few exceptions noted, complexion 
received a rating of 100 or above in all five 
occupations except cooking; the three em- 
ployers who checked desirable personal char- 
acteristics for cooks considered a good com- 
plexion as relatively unimportant. 

Conversational ability was also deemed of 
little value in cooking, food control work, and 
food service management but important in 
food checking and counter work. Food 
checkers and counter girls, of course, have 
many more opportunities to talk to customers 
than do employees in the other three types of 
work. Being close-mouthed was rated as of 
little importance in counter work, cooking, 
and food checking but of great importance 
in food service management. Height was 
checked as important only in food control 
work. 

Exceptions should also be noted in work 
abilities in the five occupations. Willingness 
to do routine work was stressed in food check- 
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ing, food control work, and counter work but 
not in food service management and cooking. 
Employers considered speed of work as of 
little importance in food control work and 
food service management but, as would be 


TABLE 2 


Personal qualities and work abilities rated by employers 
as desirable for counter work (7 ratings) 








PERSONAL QUALITIES AND WORK ABILITIES | ae 
Personal Qualities | 
Alertness. . in nhpweeeeeeenenes 186 
hc Ldseesccetetedower 171 
Good grooming. . . Sieve wr haaneews 157 
Pleasant facial expression........... 157 
do ed eulcadepiaw ines bia 143 
Sa ci dei sarin maison sialieceohart 143 
Sense of humor.................... 143 
kao Aah 6 weil ane ae aide 129 
DOM UIOIIOR. 5555 c cc ccccccccncess 129 
Clear complexion............. ewes 129 
i Che Eee tata ccbetweeundenen 114 
a ai aaa Meee 114 
EE eT Te ee 101 
Conversational ability.............. 101 
Work Abilities 
rer 186 
Careful attention to details.......... 171 
Sense of responsibility.............. 171 
Willingness to do routine work... ... 157 
ass pacer ded ivdeawen 157 
ee eee 157 
Ability to take orders.............. 157 
Ability to work under pressure... ... 129 
PS cc ceunswetetesiwane 129 
iin nc aneninn naan 115 
Objective reaction to criticism....... 114 
Capacity for hard work............ 100 








* The highest possible rating is 200. 


expected, of great importance in counter 
work, cooking, and food checking. In only 
two occupations, cooking and food service 
management, was a pleasing voice not con- 
sidered highly important. Among the five 
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occupations, creative imagination was selected 
as valuable only in food control work. 

If a girl wants to become a store demon- 
strator, she should try to develop poise, tact, 
alertness, and conversational ability and such 
work abilities as sales sense, neat habits of 
work, creative imagination, pleasing voice, 
and ability to take orders. Creative imagi- 
nation was not rated as especially important 
by employers in any of the 12 occupations, 
except in demonstration work, food control 
work, and advertising. Creative imagination 
clearly would enable a store demonstrator to 
devise clever ways of presenting her material. 
Likewise, poise and a pleasing voice would be 
helpful here. 

In advertising work, high ratings were 
given to tact, adaptability, poise, persever- 
ance, self-confidence, and alertness as well as 
to creative imagination and to such work 
abilities as accuracy and responsibility. 

Two positions were discovered in executive 
housekeeping, one in a hotel and the other in a 
hospital. Adaptability and patience were the 
personal qualities which the two employers 
considered especially significant ; ability towork 
under pressure and to take and give orders 
was rated as the most important among 
work abilities. 


Utilizing Findings 


Information such as that obtained in this 
survey is of great value for teachers and coun- 
selors, who can use it as basis for classroom 
work, rating devices, guidance, and placement. 
By ratings, self analysis, counseling with in- 
structors, and friendly criticism of fellow 
students, young women can be helped to de- 
velop many of the qualities needed for satis- 
factory adjustment to their job. Without 
such information the school can hardly fulfill 
one of its major responsibilities. 


Memberships 


Increasing numbers of AHEA members (7,526 this year) are paying their 
dues before September 1, as the AHEA’s fiscal year ends July 31 and fall 
issues of the JOURNAL are no longer sent before dues are paid. 








Planning Homemaking Rooms 


FLORENCE E. BLAZIER 


Dr. Blazier is head of the department of home economics education at 


Oregon State College. 


She has carried out and directed a considerable 


amount of research on space and equipment for homemaking instruction 
and has assisted in various state and national conferences on this sub- 


ject. 


OOD use of space and well-selected 

equipment make possible effective 
teaching of homemaking, whereas a poorly 
planned department thwarts the attempts of 
most teachers. Recent visits to various high 
schools to see equipment for instruction in 
homemaking have deepened my conviction 
that this statement may well be considered 
axiomatic. 

A description of two departments visited— 
each in a beautiful building, comparatively 
new, with a considerable amount of money 
spent for it—will illustrate this point. To 
the lay visitor who was thinking only in terms 
of beauty the two departments might have 
equal appeal since architectural features were 
attractive. 


The Poorly Planned Department 


In School A there is a clothing and a foods 
laboratory with a dining room and two store- 
rooms between. In the clothing room tables 
and storage space are adequate for individual 
work in clothing construction, but the size 
of the tables and the arrangement of the room 
make all other kinds of class work difficult or 
impossible. 

In the foods laboratory one’s first pleasure 
in the charming colors and exquisite neatness 
of the room is displaced by dismay at the 
arrangement. Here in a 22x60 foot room are 
so many big unit kitchens that an 8 foot aisle 
is the only space in which the girls can as- 
semble. 

When I asked the teacher about her usual 
class procedure, she laughed and said, “Oh, 
I stand right here at the end of this range and 
yell.” 


She has also served as a consultant to an equipment manufacturer. 


To say that School A’s homemaking pro- 
gram is limited to foods and clothing would be 
an understatement. It is limited to those 
phases of foods and clothing which can be 
taught under the adverse circumstances de- 
scribed. 


The Well-Planned Department 


In School B all phases of homemaking are 
taught in one large room. One’s first impres- 
sion is of spaciousness and pleasing use of color. 
Because of the many purposes which this room 
must serve, only four unit kitchens have been 
provided. These and the built-in cabinets 
occupy three sides of the room. The cabinets 
provide storage for illustrative material, sup- 
plies, and movable equipment. 

Much of the floor space is available for in- 
formal grouping of portable equipment. The 
chairs and tables are light enough to be placed 
by the girls in desired arrangements. The 
usual procedure in this school is to have each 
class plan its group activities. These group 
activities are rotated until the girls have ex- 
perienced each of the more important ones. 

In reflecting upon the two layouts it seems 
to me that School A limits the teacher to the 
old type of sewing and cooking classes whereas 
School B, with a flexible use of all facilities 
provided, makes possible application of our 
modern concepts of homemaking. 


Postwar Planning 

Every wide-awake school superintendent is 
thinking of postwar plans for remodeling or 
building. In many cities groups of homemak- 
ing teachers are likewise engaged in thinking 
through plans for postwar developments. 
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Planning Homemaking Rooms 


Recently four states—California, Florida, New 
York, and Washington—have had conferences 
of teachers, administrators, and architects to 
consider problems involved in designing new 
homemaking departments and _ remodeling 
old ones. 

Similar problems were considered at each of 
these conferences. Four of them are dis- 
cussed here. 

First, for what phases of homemaking should 
rooms be planned? 

At a working conference on space and 
equipment for homemaking education called 
by the U. S. Office of Education and reported 
by Edna Amidon in the March 1945 JourNaAL, 
the following statement was drafted and 
unanimously approved: 


In the homemaking education department pro- 
vision must be made for studying such aspects of 
homemaking as: understanding and caring for 
children; selecting and buying foods, clothing, 
equipment; improving home furnishings, kitchen 
or living room arrangements, or other work centers; 
managing the home; maintaining satisfactory fam- 
ily relationships; planning, preparing, and serving 
meals; caring for, storing, conserving foods; select- 
ing, caring for, renovating, and constructing 
clothing; caring for the sick and giving first aid; 
preserving the health of the family; caring for the 
house and laundering in the home. 


Second, what size class in homemaking can be 
taught most effectively? 

In a study of the location, arrangement, and 
equipment of homemaking departments made 
four years ago by a graduate student at Oregon 
State College (/) the majority of the home 
economics educators who responded to a 
questionnaire said that 24 should be the 
maximum number of pupils in a class. Since 
size is such a vital factor in planning, I have 
recently consulted many state and city super- 
visors concerning it. They report that it is 
increasingly difficult to convince school ad- 
ministrators that homemaking classes cannot 
be taught effectively in groups of 40! 

One supervisor asked me to help her plan 
a one-room department for 40 junior high 
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school boys and girls. When I learned that 
the room would have in addition to other work 
centers one for repair of household equipment 
and that one teacher would have six classes 
each day, I protested that such a situation 
was unfair both to the boys and girls and to the 
teacher! 

This problem of class size should be the 
subject of research in teacher-training in- 
stitutions, but surely its solution will not lie 
in increasing the number of work centers, for 
there is a limit to the space which one teacher 
can supervise. 

Third, what room layouts will prove most 
flexible? 

Because the planning and equipment of the 
homemaking department may influence stand- 
ards for the homes of the community as well 
as limit or otherwise influence the work of the 
teacher and because a school building is long- 
lasting and costly, making decisions about 
plans is a grave responsibility. A fundamental 
principle would seem to be that provision must 
be made for teaching all phases of homemak- 
ing whether they be taught in one, two, or 
three rooms. 

For each room, in any layout, the first and 
minimum essentials are for space to be used 
in many ways, including storage of equipment 
and supplies. A room whether large or small 
that fails to provide for comfortable seating of 
all class members while planning work can 
never serve the goals of a progressive depart- 
ment. 

The following are suggestions for allocation 
of subject matter areas with different room 
layouts: 


LAYOUT PHASES OF HOMEMAKING 
TAUGHT 
One-room department All phases 
Two-room department In Room I 


Consumer buying 

Foods and nutrition 

Laundering 

Management of the 
home 
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PHASES OF HOMEMAKING 
TAUGHT 
Two-room department In Room II 
(continued) Child development 
Clothing 
Consumer buying 
Health and home nurs- 
ing 
The house 
Management of the 
home 
Personal relationships 


LAYOUT 


Three-room 
department In Room I 
Consumer buying 
Foods and nutrition 
Laundering 
Management of 


home 


the 


In Room II 
Clothing 
Consumer buying 


In Room III 

Child development 

Health and home nurs- 
ing 

The house 

Management of the 
home 

Personal relationships 


Through a study which I made last year (2) 
I learned that many home economics educators 
approved the three plans given here. Other 
women are so enthusiastic over the possibilities 
of the all-purpose homemaking room that they 
would have two or three such rooms for the 
two- or three-teacher department. 

Two such all-purpose rooms have been 
planned independently (3, 4), one at Oregon 
State College and the other at the University 
of Illinois. Each had four unit kitchens and 
was 64 feet long; but the rooms differed in 
width, one being 22 feet wide, the other 28. 
If similar layouts are desired, then three all- 
purpose rooms would require a total of 192 
feet in length, an amount of space which most 
administrators would regard as dispropor- 
tionate to that given to other departments. 
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Fourth, shall we equip departments so that all 
pupils can be participating in the same activity 
at the same time, or shall we provide equipment 
for different groups of pupils to do different 
things at the same time? 

In order to clarify her thinking, each teacher 
might enumerate the equipment necessary 
for teaching each phase of homemaking effec- 
tively if all pupils are participating in the same 
activity at the same time. Even a limited 
listing will show that no school ever attempted 
providing such an array of equipment. For 
example, imagine 24 girls engaged in bed mak- 
ing or laundering at the same time! 
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PLAN FOR ALL-PURPOSE HOMEMAKING 
Room 
Key TO STORAGE CASES 


Ficure 1. 


. Aprons 

. Roll-away bed 

. Blackboard 

. China and glassware 

. Cleaning items . 
Drying—mechanical 

. File drawers 

. Folding chairs and tables 

. Food—staples 

. Garbage 

. Illustrative material 

. Ironing boards 

. Lavatory or sink 

. Mirror—storage 

. Play and home nursing equipment 
. Teacher’s wraps 

. Tote-trays 

. Utensils 

. Wardrobe 

20. Unassigned 
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The truth seems to be that for certain activ- 
ities regarded as major, such as cooking and 
sewing, provision has been made for all girls 
to do the same type of work at the same time. 
For all other activities—which, as a result, 
must appear much less important in the eyes 
of the students—only equipment for demon- 
strations or for small groups has been provided. 

Since we can provide space and equipment 
only for different groups of pupils to do differ- 
ent things at the same time, the decision as to 
the number of work centers will have to be 
made by the individual scfiools. 

One school, employing one homemaking 
teacher for an average of 100 pupils, furnished 
this equipment for its homemaking room: 

1. Tables and chairs for all girls to be seated 
comfortably at the same time, to carry on 
group or class discussions, sewing or eating, 
and studying. This meant a compromise 
in heights and sizes in order that tables 
might serve these many purposes. 

2. Four unit kitchens, each providing space 
and equipment for a group of four girls to 
cook and serve meals. 

3. Six sewing machines with chairs suitable in 
height. 

4, One laundry unit with space for four girls 
to launder personal or school articles, and 
with portable ironing boards. 

5. A living center where four girls could clean 
or arrange furniture or carry on social 
activities. 

It would seem desirable that teacher-train- 
ing institutions prepare teachers to carry on 
instruction using different types of equipment 
and different methods of teaching. Evaluat- 
ing each of these would be helpful to all those 
who plan and use equipment. 


Principles of Planning 


In view of the foregoing discussion we might 
set up the following principles for planning 
homemaking rooms: 

1. Assemble basic information as to needs: 

A. Changes anticipated in size and number 

of classes and in the homemaking cur- 
ricula; 

B. Groups not now served by the home- 
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making department which are to be 
included in future plans; 

C. Space, equipment, and storage facilities 
needed for teaching each phase of the 
homemaking curricula; 

D. Limitations set by school adminis- 
trators and school architects; 

E. Changing ways of living in the com- 
munity which would make changes in 
equipment advisable. 


. Consider space needs in this order: 


(1) For class discussions 
(2) For storage 

(3) For installed equipment 
(4) For movable furniture 


. Place equipment in such a way as to leave 


as much free floor space as possible for the 
sake of flexibility in using the room. 


. Specify as few fixed walls or partitions as 


possible. A wall takes space and is costly 
to build or remove. Wall cabinets could 
well replace many storerooms, thereby 
saving space, providing more accessible 
and better lighted storage areas. 


. Give space to areas used most frequently. 


For example, consider whether space avail- 
able and cost of equipment warrant having 
a dining room when it is not used daily. 


. Select equipment in the light of the number 


of educational experiences which it might 
furnish. Instead of setting up identical 
unit kitchens, plan them in such a way that 
each will provide experience in handling 
different types of situations and each will 
have working surfaces of different heights 
and made of different materials. 
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A Township Nutrition Program 


EVELYN CLARK MILLER and HELEN RISHEL SWANK 


Mrs. Miller, a graduate of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, is the nutrition teacher whose program is described in 


this article. 


Mrs. Swank is the adviser of home economics educa- 


tion in three Pennsyloania counties—Lebanon—Lancaster—and Berks. 


MPROVED attitudes toward food, 
better habits in eating among 1400 school 
children, and a general awakening among 
pupils, teachers, and parents to health prob- 
lems related to nutrition, are among the 
results of the nutrition program initiated in 
1943 in Manheim Township of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. The people there are 
predominantly “Pennsylvania Dutch,” frugal 
and hard-working. 

The township supports four schools: the 
junior-senior high school of 584 pupils and 
one elementary school at Nefisville, set in the 
heart of a thriving farming community, and 
two elementary schools in suburban Lan- 
caster. 


Nutrition Program Introduced 


For several years the school health program 
has included the services of a doctor, a nurse, 
a dental hygienist, and two physical education 
directors—who have done much to improve 
the health of the children. To round out this 
already excellent program the school officials 
added a nutrition teacher to the faculty in the 
fall of 1943. 

Conferences with the school nurse, the 
dental hygienist, the school doctor, and home 
economics and home-room teachers indicated 
that many of the children’s health problems 
resulted from poor food habits. Observation 
of lunch selections in the school cafeterias and 
home visits revealed further needs. 

Many students ate little or no breakfast. 
Many brought from home lunches which were 
nutritionally inadequate and unappetizing. 
Too many rushed through eating and dis- 
played poor manners. Some waste occurred. 

These observations, class discussions, and 


diet records kept by nutrition classes led to 
the conclusion that: (1) many children do not 
like a variety of foods; (2) they eat too many 
starches and sweets; (3) they have in their 
diet insufficient milk, fruits, and vegetables. 

On the basis of this knowledge, these goals 
were outlined: to interest teachers and the 
community in nutrition education; to corre- 
late the program with the work of the home- 
making and school health departments and 
integrate it into the total school curriculum; 
to stress nutritionally adequate meals; to 
promote attractive, palatable, and nourishing 
meals in the cafeterias; to increase consump- 
tion of milk and vegetables and decrease that 
of starches and sweets; and to help those 
with health problems resulting from poor food 
habits. 

The aim—to give every school child nutrition 
education—is being achieved by nutrition 
classes in the high schools, nutrition units in 
homemaking courses, and integration of nu- 
trition into other subjects in the elementary 
and primary grades. Individual conferences, 
home visits, classes for adults, conferences 
with and classes for cafeteria managers and 
workers supplement the class work. 


Briefs from Our Classroom Program 


The best time to establish good food habits, 
of course, is in early childhood. Accordingly, 
vegetables, fruits, milk, and whole-grained 
cereals are emphasized in the kindergarten 
and primary grades in lessons which fit into 
class units. In a farm unit first-graders 
built a cow from a trestle and covered it with 
This cow and a milk party 
in drinking milk. 


brown paper. 
stimulated new interest 
Their victory garden suggested a series of 
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vegetable salad and vegetable sandwich 
parties, for which the children prepared the 
food. 

Often unforeseen incidents give clues to 
needs and can be utilized for lessons. One 
morning the nutrition teacher stepped into a 
first-grade room just to say, “Good Morning! 
Did everyone eat a good breakfast?” Many 
children said that they had eaten eggs “fried 
in lots of grease.” She asked if they would 
like to prepare eggs scrambled in milk. The 
children spent an enjoyable time preparing 
these scrambled eggs and writing letters to 
their mothers about it. As a result some 
children who did not like eggs are now eating 
them. 

One group of second-graders built an air- 
plane, then pretended that they were taking 
an airplane trip. On this trip they hada “‘real 
airplane meal”—milk and “Popeye” sand- 
wiches, a combination of fresh spinach, celery, 
and hard cooked eggs—which they had pre- 
pared in the classroom. Group approval 
stimulates eating every bit of food served. 
Cleanliness and good manners are emphasized. 

In the elementary grades children consider 
reasons for eating certain foods, sources of 
foods, and good food preparation. Here, too, 
most of the nutrition work is integrated with 
regular classwork—in units on dairying, farms, 
grains, gardening, airplanes, and foreign 
countries. 

In their study of grains and grain products, 
fifth-graders collected twenty kinds of cereals, 
then planned, prepared, and served in the 
school cafeteria a breakfast featuring cereals. 
After a trip to a bakery they were eager to 
learn more about breads. They brought 
various kinds of bread to class and made sand- 
wiches, using vegetable and fruit spreads. 
This led to discussion of good and poor packed 
lunches and well-selected cafeteria lunches. 

Study of China stimulated interest in 


Chinese food and in making soybean sprouts 
the “rag doll way.” The children prepared 
and served soybean sprout salad and soybean 
crackers. Some of the mothers also have 
prepared the salad, and a few of the boys 
planted soybeans in gardens at home. 
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Nutrition work in the junior and senior 
high school is generally in six-week units and 
is co-ordinated with that of the homemaking 
department. 

One seventh-grade unit includes the fol- 
lowing lessons: “What makes us go,” studying 
daily food needs; “Building a framework,” 
emphasizing bone and teeth material and fea- 
turing a milk party; “A breakfast to fit you”’; 
“Packing a school lunch’’; “Choosing a school 
lunch,” using models of foods served in the 
cafeteria; “Making healthful candies,” stuffed 
prunes, fruit balls, molasses candy. 

For ninth-graders, taking foods apart, 
learning their values, and putting them to- 
gether again in the form of nutritionally 
adequate meals for the day are interesting 
experiences. 

A nutrition class offered as an elective for 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade girls meets four 
times a week throughout the school year. 
The girls help improve food habits of the 
community through exhibits and projects. 
The 1943-44 class planned, prepared, and 
served breakfast, lunch, and dinner for a case 
family of six. 

The first year 876 of the 1,429 students in 
the school district participated in nutrition 
classes. Classes last year included 996 boys 
and girls. 


Health Conferences 


The school doctor, nurse, and dental hy- 
gienist refer to the nutrition teacher students 
who are 10 per cent underweight or over- 
weight and those who have bad teeth, poor 
appetites, headaches, or stomach disorders. 
She has a conference with each of these 
students and asks him to keep an accurate 
record of foods eaten for one week. She 
studies data on his school and family history 
collected from school records, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other sources and follows each 
conference by a home visit if it seems to be 
needed. 

In two years she has had 241 individual 
conferences. Seventy-five per cent of the 
students come back for a second conference. 
Many come back four or five times. Both 
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teachers and parents report marked improve- 
ment in appetites, weight, general well-being, 
and interest in school work. Many boys and 
girls voluntarily go to the nutrition teacher 
for help. 


Adult Classes 


Adult classes in wartime nutrition and 
family feeding problems have been organized 
in the three elementary grade school commu- 
nities. Subjects of group discussions and 
demonstrations have included the school 
lunch program, planning nutritious meals, 
food conservation measures, meat cooking, 
meat extenders, meat substitutes, vegetable 
cooking, salads, and wartime desserts. Last 
year 78 mothers attended these classes; this 
year, 96. Twice this number heard talks on 
nutrition at parent-teacher meetings. Both 
years the Extension Service gave food pres- 
ervation demonstrations in each area. 

Families reached through adult classes total 
174, a relatively small number. At first 
all classes were held in the school cafeterias 
and attendance was disappointing. Then 
some were held in homes as group discussions. 
These classes where neighbors meet—and 
where the men and other members of the 
family become interested and join in the 
discussions—have been most successful. At 
each of these meetings the hostess homemaker 
serves refreshments, many of which have 
been excellent demonstrations of principles 
taught. 

Last year a course was organized for the 15 
cafeteria managers and workers to give them 
greater appreciation of the contribution which 
the school lunch makes to the health and 
education of the children and to help them to 
work together more effectively. Subjects of 
discussion were: how to use recipes, man- 
agement of time and energy, equipment and 
space, health and sanitation (discussed by a 
representative from the State Department of 
Health), cooking for children, and ways of 
measuring changes in food habits. 


Cafeterias... The Outlook... 
Each of the four schools in the district 
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operates a self-supporting, nonprofit-making 
cafeteria. Lunches are free to children who 
are unable to pay for them. Last year the 
managers of these cafeterias held special 
meetings to define further the aims of the 
cafeterias and to co-ordinate their work. 

Cafeteria meals have improved considerably. 
Food is more carefully prepared. More fruits 
and vegetables are on the menus. More 
special plate lunches, planned to develop 
good eating patterns, are sold. Milk con- 
sumption has risen 24 per cent. Since last 
year the number of children taking meals in 
the cafeteria has increased greatly. Weak- 
nesses still found in the cafeterias can be elim- 
inated when more time is allotted cafeteria 
managers for supervision. 

The teachers in the district have shown in- 
creased interest in the program. The art 
supervisor encourages students to use nutrition 
as a theme for posters and other types of dis- 
plays. The music supervisor includes nutri- 
tion songs in the program for grade schools. 

But only slight improvement is evident at 
some points. In the high school all of the 
teachers give nutrition education their ap- 
proval, but some make little effort to in- 
corporate it into their classes or to assume any 
responsibility for food practices and social 
behavior in the cafeteria. 

We also find through individual conferences, 
health clinics, and home visits that many of our 
boys and girls and many parents, too, still do 
not eat an adequate breakfast and that some 
eat no breakfast at all. Family members 
work at odd hours, their patterns of living 
have changed, and breakfast is no longer an 
occasion when all of the family are together. 
Frankly, we are at a loss to know what is the 
best approach to this problem. 

Through group conferences and individual 
counseling the nutrition teacher has helped 
elementary teachers incorporate nutrition ed- 
ucation into their units of instruction, thus 
giving them a type of in-service training in 
family life education. 

We hope that from the nutrition program 
will develop a strong family life education 
program in the township. 
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Mother C 0-operatives 


LUCILE EMERSON MAcCORKLE 


Preschool Consultant 
Austin (Texas) Public Schools 


Play schools for preschool children have 
been organized in Austin, Texas, as a means of 
vitalizing the child care and family living 
features of the city’s adult education program. 
They might well be called mother co-opera- 
tives, for they have been planned, set up, and 
operated by the mothers themselves, with the 
technical advice and supervision of a pre- 
school consultant employed by the Austin 
Public Schools. 

The program was launched early in 1944 and 
is still in an experimental stage, but its value 
has been clearly demonstrated. As an in- 
creasing number of mothers are becoming 
interested, such play groups promise to become 
community-wide. 


Mothers’ Club Project 


The first play school of this experiment was 
organized by a mothers’ club in a federal hous- 
ing project, partly as a means of learning more 
about the care and development of their 
children and partly as a way of securing for 
their children a better place to play than was 
available in their rather close quarters. 
Classes for mothers had been held, but there 
was no place to leave the children while attend- 
ing them. 

Space for this first play school was provided 
in the community recreation building of the 
housing project. Here on four mornings a 
week fifteen to eighteen preschool children as- 
semble for two hours of supervised play. Each 
day two or three mothers act as teachers. 
The home counselor, a member of the home- 
making education staff of the public schools, 
assists the mothers with their daily plans and 
the operation of the play school; and the pre- 
school consultant meets regularly with the 
counselor and the mothers to discuss their 
work. 











Other Groups Organized 


Play groups have also been organized in 
other housing projects, in a Latin American 
community center, and in one of the city’s 
churches. 

As the Latin American mothers were slow 
to participate actively in the program, a 
university student majoring in child develop- 
ment was employed to operate this play school; 
but interest here, too, is increasing. The 
English language development of the children 
has been remarkable and will greatly facilitate 
their adjustment to the public schools. 

A preschool mothers’ study club in one of the 
larger churches set up a play school in a Sun- 
day-school room, where twelve to fifteen 
children and their mothers participate in the 
twice-a-week program. The mother’s active 
participation is required for a child’s enroll- 
ment, and the women take turns as play super- 
visors. The preschool consultant helps them 
with their planning and continued study. As 
a result of this experimental project this 
church plans to have a permanent preschool 
week-day program. Other churches have also 
indicated their interest. 


Safety and Health Provisions, Equipment 


The safety and health of the children were 
first considered in organizing the groups. 
Rooms and playgrounds must meet the health 
and safety standards required for proper 
group care of young children. Parents are 
urged to have their children immunized as 
recommended by the local health authorities. 
Mothers keep their children out of the group 
when there is any indication of colds or illness 
and thus prevent spread of contagion. 

Homemaking teachers of the Austin Public 
Schools have made it possible to get much of 
the play equipment for only a nominal sum. 
The boys in the woodworking shops cut out 
and sanded many of the wooden toys and the 
blocks. Girls in homemaking classes did the 
finishing and painting; and those in child 
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In Short 


care classes made such articles as doll clothes, 
housekeeping equipment, and picture books. 

Some toys and equipment have been fur- 
nished by the mothers themselves, some have 
been purchased with money from a benefit 
project. A small fee charged each child pays 
for the food served in most groups. 

The continued interest of the mothers par- 
ticipating is one of the best signs of the suc- 
cess of the play schools. For many of the 
children, the school has provided their first 
opportunity to learn how to play happily 
with children of their own age. The value of 
success in these first social adjustments can- 
not be overestimated, and the mothers are 
eager that their children have such oppor- 
tunities under careful supervision. 

For some children it has made available a 
wider variety of good toys than the home could 
provide. The criteria of “good toys” and the 
part they play in the child’s development 
have been discussed in each project. Other 
children in the neighborhood of the play 
schools have also benefited from the new ex- 
periences made possible by the project. 

The play school experience has helped the 
participating mother to develop a more ob- 
jective attitude toward her child through 
seeing him with other children of the same 
age. Through discussions with the preschool 
consultant, she has made a continuous study of 
child development. In each group some 
mothers have demonstrated successful hand- 
ling of a group of preschool children. 

Many mothers and children have become 
more companionable as a result of the play 
school experience — perhaps because the 
mothers have developed more confidence in 
themselves. The children have sensed this 
new attitude of their mothers and co-operate 
better at home. The regular intervals of free- 
dom from the child have also given some 
mothers opportunity to take part in other 
community activities or in leisure-time pur- 
suits. 

The marked success of these play schools 
inspired other mothers’ groups to set up 
neighborhood groups and playgrounds in their 
own homes and back yards last summer. 
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The fact that the Austin Public Schools can 
furnish technical advice and that the play 
schools can be operated at little expense is 
encouraging to still other groups considering 
such a project. 

The most successful projects, of course, have 
been those where one person, with some 
understanding of young children and their 
needs, has taken daily group leadership and 
has thus ensured a continuity of supervision. 

While this project has been a part of the 
public school program other community groups 
have also contributed to its success. 


Grass-Root Associations 


JUANICE S. JOHNSON 


Area Home Management Supervisor, FSA 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


and ANNA CAROL FULTS 

State Teachers College 

Conway, Arkansas 

Arkansas’s grass-root home economics asso- 

ciations—its county units—have proved in- 

valuable to their members, to the Arkansas 

Home Economics Association, and therefore, 

of course, to the American Home Economics 
Association and the profession as a whole. 


The Why and the How 


In these county units are elementary, high 
school, college, and parochial teachers; home 
demonstration agents, and their assistants; 
FSA home management supervisors, nutri- 
tionists, businesswomen, dietitians, social serv- 
ice workers, and homemakers. 

They were organized in 1938 as a means of 
bringing all home economics trained women 
together and acquainting them with each 
other’s work, the better to co-ordinate their 
activities and to interpret these activities— 
and home economics—to the general public. 
Other objectives were to publicize the work 
of the AHEA and the Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association and increase membership 
in them and to create smooth-functioning 
machinery for carrying out state and nationa! 
programs. 

In some cases the grass-root unit was made 
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up of home economists from two or three 
counties rather than a single county. Pro- 
grams and projects of the six years have varied 
depending upon the group and county needs. 
Some have monthly meetings; others meet 
every two or three months. 


Activities of the Units 


Having such an organization made it pos- 
sible to get the wartime consumer nutrition 
program under way in our state in 1941 much 
more speedily than would otherwise have been 
possible. To expedite the work the state 
chairman of the program asked the county 
unit chairmen to act as temporary chairmen 
for the county work, and the county unit or- 
ganization was the nucleus for the county’s 
consumer-nutrition committee. 

The units enlisted the services of all home 
economics trained women of the state to pro- 
mote better nutrition practices in the county 
and the community. Some units are making a 
study of the nutritional status and food habits 
of people of the county; others are promoting 
the school lunch program and conservation of 
food and clothing. Some worked up exhibits 
of made-over garments and handicraft for 
exchange among members. 

One tri-county unit is now studying youth 
programs and considering plans for recrea- 
tional centers for the young people of their 
communities. Postwar housing problems and 
plans are on the program of others. 

Practically every county unit has had as an 
important part of its program seeking out 
talented high school seniors and showing them 
the many fields in home economics that are 
open to them. Some units have helped these 
girls to finance their first year in the college or 
university. 

Some of the units have been primarily 
social in their aim, but even these have had 
professional value. When home economists 


get together they inevitably talk shop and 
thus get better understanding of other areas 
of home economics than their own and de- 
velop a keener interest in the state home eco- 
nomics association and their profession. 
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As the newspapers report the monthly 
meetings of these units, they help to keep the 
public informed of home economics activities. 
Membership in the AHEA increased 71 per 
cent the first year these grass-root units were 
organized. The county unit organization un- 
questionably has strengthened our state asso- 
ciation, and possibilities for future accomplish- 
ments are unlimited. 


Written Lesson Plans 


MAUDE WILLIAMSON 
Colorado State College 


Student teachers in homemaking education 
at Colorado State College returned from the 
field in the fall of 1944 feeling strongly that 
required written lesson plans inhibited them 
in their teaching. They recommended that 
each student teacher be allowed to put her 
plans in writing or not do so, according to her 
own personal way of planning. 

As the local supervisors agreed to co-operate, 
the student teachers went out into the state 
for their field experience last spring unham- 
pered by any requirement for written plans 
but with the general agreement that all work 
and activities should be carefully planned 
mentally. 

At the close of the teaching period student 
teachers and local supervisors were asked a 
series of questions in an effort to appraise 
results. The basic question considered was, 
“Shall student teachers be required to write 
out daily plans for classes taught during the 
first two weeks of teaching?” It was unani- 
mously agreed that the amount of written 
planning could be reduced as the teachers 
gained in experience. 


Student Teachers’ Testimonials 


Appraisal by the student teachers them- 
selves was very positive. Each reported that 
she had put some of her thinking into writing— 
some more, some less—and that she had put 
more into writing for some lessons than for 
others. They agreed unanimously that to be a 
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In Short 


good teacher some planning in writing was 
necessary but that the kind and amount would 
vary with the teacher and with the unit being 
taught. They also agreed unanimously that 
required written plans would inhibit them, that 
freedom from such a requirement helped them 
to focus their attention on the students and 
on their own objectives and to think of their 
plans as guides rather than as a pattern to be 
slavishly followed. They were convinced 
that they had developed more rapidly because 
they were not inhibited by having to prepare a 
written plan which would win the supervisor’s 
approval and which they would feel bound to 
follow. 


Appraisal of Supervisors 

Appraisal by the thirteen supervising 
teachers varied, as was to be expected, since 
both supervisors and student teachers vary in 
ability and in personal traits. 

Not all of the supervisors answered all 
questions, but ten reported that more time was 
needed for conference when written plans were 
not required. Eight reported their conviction 
that the student teacher thought through her 
plans better when written plans were required. 
Three of the group, however—and they were 
among the best—reported that the student 
did better thinking when allowed to write what 
she liked and only as much as she liked. Nine 
reported that student teachers thought on 
their feet before the class better when no writ- 
ten plans were required, that they adjusted to 
the class more readily and had more poise and 
assurance. Eight said that they were uncer- 
tain as to what the student was going to do 
when there were no required written plans. 

As to whether or not the high school girls 
developed better when written plans were not 
required, only eight could decide. Two of 
these reported negatively, four saw no differ- 
ence, and two thought the difference was in 
favor of dropping the requirement. Con- 
sidering the natural differences in student 
teachers, in classes, in units taught, and in the 
supervisors themselves, these answers must be 
considered indecisive. The question “Did the 
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student teacher herself progress more rapidly 
when no written plans were required?” was 
also answered indecisively—by a six to five 
vote—with the others unable to say. 

The final question, “‘Do you think that in the 
future we should require written lesson plans?” 
was answered in the affirmative by five and in 
the negative by eight. 


The College Supervisor’s Conclusions 


The college over-all supervisor also watched 
carefully for evidences upon which to base a 
conclusive decision. Her judgment was that 
the supervising teacher should spend more time 
planning with the student teacher when there 
are no required written lesson plans but that 
some of them did not do so, for various reasons. 
Where the supervisors did so, the student 
teachers did better work during the first two 
weeks of teaching. They developed more 
quickly in poise, in assurance, in leading the 
class toward definite goals with greater flex- 
ibility and with greater use of pupil initiative 
and thinking. 

In other words, they taught girls and not 
lesson plans. They developed a “feeling’’ for 
teaching more rapidly and to a greater degree. 
If no written plans are to be required, however, 
the supervising teacher should be enabled to 
give adequate conference time to the student 
teacher. The supervising teacher must get 
over the belief that written lesson plans are 
essential. Better ways must be devised in 
methods classes to prepare student teachers to 
plan carefully without putting detailed plans 
in writing. 


Observation Week 


KATHARINE W. KUMLER 
Oklahoma A & M College 


For some years at the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College classes in the 
methods of teaching home economics have 
given about three hours a week, for one semes- 
ter, to observation of classroom activities in the 
local public schools. 
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Last September, a substitute plan was 
launched under which each girl puts the 48 
hours into a week of intensive observation in a 
selected off-campus teaching center. The 
girls go in pairs, the college reimburses them 
for transportation expenses, and they share 
living costs. 


Preparing for the Week 


To get the greatest possible value from an 
experience entailing some expense as well as a 
week of absence from college events, the group 
formulated the following questions as those 
which each needed to answer before the exodus: 
1. What is the purpose of all education in this 

country today, and what can home econo- 

mists do in the secondary schools to further 
this cause? 

2. What are the personal and group problems 
common to all adolescents which may be 
attacked legitimately in home economics 
classes? 

3. How do people learn? How do they learn 
to think reliably? How may the home 
economics teacher hope to challenge high 
school boys and girls to want to think re- 
liably about persistent home problems? 

4. What are the implications in the foregoing 
questions for the prospective teacher who 
wishes to develop the ability to plan, carry 
through, and evaluate classroom experi- 
ences intelligently? 
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For eight weeks the class sought answers to 
these questions through reading, discussion, 
and the preparation of reports. The study 
culminated in an outline to use in reporting 
situations observed in the schools visited. 


Reporting Activities 


Part I of the report was to be a diary of all 
school and community experiences in which 
the student had participated, with a statement 
of the problems considered by the group, a 
description of teaching procedures, a brief 
record of what the students and the teacher 
said and did, and the college student’s own 
criticisms and comments. 

Part II was to be a summary—with com- 
ment upon educational purposes, methods of 
organizing and presenting subject matter, 
and how rapport was established. 

Part III was to be a descriptive analysis of 
the community visited, including how well 
it met the needs of its young people, the ade- 
quacy of school facilities, and the competence 
of the teachers. 

These written reports were to be completed 
during the week of observation. From the 
week’s experience the students acquired a 
clearer sense of their responsibility as home 
economics teachers, ability to organize their 
knowledge and present it effectively, and 
judgment in carrying through and evaluating 
teaching procedures. 


Buying on Credit 


A probable early result of the end of the war is the relaxation of some of the 
consumer credit controls. . .[on] installment sales and.. .charge accounts. All 
existing controls were invoked by the Federal Reserve Board as anti-inflationary 
measures. Acting under its Regulation W, the Board began restricting install- 
ment sales as early as 1941. The more drastic rules. . .were subsequently 
ordered by President Roosevelt when a shortage of goods and an abundance of 
consumer cash threatened an inflationary spiral... . 

Regulation W requires a down payment of at least 333% of the total purchase 
price from a “time” customer and also calls for complete liquidation of the un- 


paid balance within a year or less. ... 


President Truman’s recent executive order. . .gives the Federal Reserve Board 
authority to relax Regulation W so long as the revisions help to prevent inflation 


or deflation... . 


Many merchants are not in favor of a quick lifting of some 


of the credit controls—Business Week, August 25, 1945. 
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Letters from Our Readers ... 





AHEA Hall of Fame 


Keturah Baldwin’s naming me as one of the 
AHEA’s “Dependables” (in the June Jour- 
NAL) is too kind to me, but that label is just 
right for the “700 Founders’ whose faith 
started the Association and the JOURNAL in 
1908-09. 

O Pioneers! We salute them all, “living or 
in glory,” as an earlier generation would have 
said. Each member today might piously and 
profitably read that first roll of names in Vol. 
1 of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics—not 
only of those who have gone before but also 
of the living, older leaders. Two of the latter 
flash to mind: Anna Barrows of Boston, 
Chautauqua, and Teachers College, editor of 
the New England (later American) Kitchen 
Magazine, now living at her old home, Frye- 
burg, Maine, with her sister, Mary Barrows, 
founder of the first home economics publishing 
house; and Marion Talbot of Massachusetts, 
dean emeritus of the University of Chicago, 
from earlier years a close associate of Mrs. 
Richards and later president of the Woman’s 
College at Istanbul, where she developed 
American education, including home econom- 
ics, on the Bosporus. 

Still another is Josephine T. Berry* of 
Kansas, librarian at Kansas State College, then 
director of home economics at Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, at Washington 
State College, and at the University of Minne- 
sota, and first chief of the home economics 
service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, now living at 2928 Forrest Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Through Miss Berry, I 
first heard of “home economics” across a 
graduate-students’ dining table at Teachers 
College in 1903! 

Our Associations, state and national, should, 
where possible, collect the records and pro- 
fessional papers of these and other leaders and 


*Miss Berry died in Kansas City on July 21, 
1945. 











place them in the Association’s home eco- 
nomics historical collection in the Michigan 
State College Library. And why not an 
annual, or at least occasional, ‘““Home Eco- 
nomics Historical Bulletin,” financed by a 
special subscription fee! Mine’s ready! Page 
Irma H. Gross, chairman of the committee on 
historical materials—BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Secretary AHEA ’08-12. 


Definition in Free Verse 


You asked for definitions of home economics 
in the May 1944 issue of the JourNaL. The 
following may not be a definition, strictly 
speaking, but it may have some value. 


Tue Spirit oF Home Economics 


The worth of broad knowledge and discriminating 
tastes 

The art of being happy and making others happy 

The exhilaration of growth and development 

The power of understanding and kindness 

The joy of good health, physical, mental, spiritual 

The strength from utilizing modern resources in 
science, art, and ethics 

The appreciation of the good and the beautiful in 
the everyday things of life 

The satisfactions from work well done 

The respect for labor with one’s hands 

The wisdom of being economically sound 

The pleasure of living, loving, working 

The benediction of home and peace. 


HELEN K. Rosson, State College of Washington. 


The Basic Five 


In her article in the March 1945 JourRNAL, 
Dr. Annie R. Dyer suggested that leaders in 
family education set up a “basic seven’’ for 
balanced living, as the nutritionists have done 
for a balanced diet. Our family relations class 
last spring tried to do just that. 

We worked from the social skills view of 
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personality and used as our chief sources 
Robert G. Foster’s Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships, Donald MacLean’s Knowing Your- 
self and Others, and a 1944 publication of the 
California Test Bureau, Appraising Personal- 
ity and Social Adjustment. 

We first set up the vital psychological needs 
as follows: 


Psychological Needs—the satisfaction of which is 
dependent upon the goodwill of others 
1. Recognition—“a place in the sun’”—earned, 
not an accident of birth 
2. Response—love, affection—of family and 
friends, both sexes 
3. New experiences—romance, adventure—new 
problems to solve, “new worlds to conquer” 
4. Security 
A. Physical—physical and mental health being 
interrelated 
(1) Adequate food, clothing, housing, rest, 
recreation 
(2) Adequate medical, dental, and hospital 
care, when needed 
B. Vocational—work one likes and is fitted 
for, with financial returns sufficient to make 
possible a decent standard of living 
C. Ego status—belief in one’s self 
(1) Fair balance between success and 
failure 
(2) Discovery of role in life, doing well 
something socially worthwhile 
(3) Satisfactory philosophy of life—re- 
ligious, ethical, moral 
D. Social status—sense of belonging, being 
wanted, approved of 


Then we drafted the “basic five” types of 
behavior essential if these needs are to be met 
in a democratic society—the five criteria by 
which a person can determine whether he has 
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achieved balanced living. We tried to make 
our basic five as scientific as are the basic 
seven, testing each point by principles of psy- 
chology or mental health. As mental hygiene 
is a required course in the teacher-training 
program here, the group had the background 
needed to do this. 

Here, then, is the students’ statement of the 
basic five requirements for balanced living: 


The Basic Five—for good social adjustment, the 
achievement of which depends upon our extend- 
ing goodwill to others 
1. Conformance with the conventions, standards 
of right and wrong—abiding by decisions which 
represent the will of the majority 
2. Co-operation at home, in school, on the job— 
as a citizen of the local community, the state, 
the nation 
A. Respect for authority; obedience to laws, 
rules, and regulations because of realiza- 
tion that they are necessary 

B. Acceptance of the responsibilities as well 
as the benefits of these social situations 

3. Respect for the rights and feelings of others 
A. Adherence to the rules of fair play and social 

courtesy 
B. Respect for property, both personal and 
public 

4. Sharing as a good neighbor with those less for- 
tunate 
A. “Pitching in” in early American style 
B. “Chipping in” in modern American manner 

(Community Chest) 

5. Acceptance, not only with tolerance but also 
with appreciation, of those who are different 
A. In opinions on religion, politics, etc. 

B. In background, as race, color, nationality 
C. In socio-economic status 


CATHERINE T. BRYDEN, State College of 
Washington. 


Grade Labeling 


Following the lead of the nation’s largest food chain, Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, and other chains, Safeway Stores, second largest chain, has 
announced that it will use A-B-C grade labeling for canned goods, with descrip- 
tive matter, “wherever government grades are a reliable guide to buying.” 
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Pentagon Post Trainees 


The Pentagon—gigantic War Department 
building, which three years ago mushroomed 
up on the outskirts of Washington, D. C.— 
is now serving as the first AHEA-approved 
training center for ten young home economists 
who are grooming themselves for the institu- 
tion administration field. 

They are among the 1100 persons employed 
for “‘the operation,” as the Army calls feeding 
the 32,000 workers at the Pentagon Post. 
Six large soundproof cafeterias, two officers’ 
cafeterias, an officers’ dining room, and nine 
snack bars make up the food system operated 
there by the National Food Corporation on 
a contract with the War Department. In 
them the ten young women are getting valuable 
experience, through efforts of the AHEA’s 
committee on apprentice training. 


Blessed by Two Groups 


Back in June 1944 this committee first 
presented to the executive board of the AHEA 
tentative plans for providing apprentice train- 
ing in industrial food service and pointed out 
the urgent need for postgraduate experience 
not only in this field but also in other home 
economics areas. The board promptly gave 
its approval and authorized the subcommittee 
on institutional administration to proceed with 
its work. 

This subcommittee, of which Ruth Lusby 
is chairman, had already presented its proposed 
training program at a business session of the 
department of home economics in institution 
administration that week and had secured the 
blessing of that group. 

Miss Lusby is well known in this field and 
has been serving in the War Food Adminis- 
tration as consultant in industrial feeding. 
She and her committee had drafted a four- 
page statement as to what any industrial food 
service establishment would have to do and 


to be in order to qualify as an AHEA-approved 
training center. 

During the next year Mrs. Helen Schutte, 
one of the home economists in the Pentagon 
Post organization, worked out a schedule for 
a training course, which James K. Switzer, 
the manager, presented with his application 
for approval as such a training center. The 
course provides for intensive work in food 
production, food service and merchandizing, 
accounting and cost control, sanitation and 
maintenance, purchasing and food storage, 
personnel management, nutrition education, 
and supervision. Mrs. Schutte had her under- 
graduate work in institution administration 
at Kansas State College and has had consid- 
erable experience in the field since her gradua- 
tion. 

Marie Mount, chairman of the apprentice 
training committee, and Miss Lusby inspected 
the food system and gave AHEA approval as 
authorized by the executive board, with re- 
approval assured if the training course proved 
successful. 


Down the Apprenticeship Trail 


An apprenticeship trail has thus been blazed 
for young home economists’ feet, and the in- 
stitution administration specialists have 
cleared the first mile. Other professional 
groups within the AHEA—among them the 
businesswomen and the extension service 
workers—are now studying the terrain so 
that they can push that road still farther. 

The November issue of the JouRNAL will 
carry an article by Miss Mount and Miss 
Lusby, telling how food service establishments 
can qualify as AHEA-approved training 
centers and how the course at the Pentagon 
Post is set up. The April 1945 issue of the 
National Magazine of Home Economics Student 
Clubs, former organ of all college and high 
school clubs affiliated with the AHEA, carried 
a feature article on “Pentagon Home Econ- 
omists” to which JoURNAL readers can also 
refer. 
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Housing for America 


One of the most important measures now 
in the lap of Congress—one in which home 
economists will be deeply interested—is the 
Wagner-Eliender bill (S 1342) on which 
hearings have started. 

Maybe we of the AHEA flatter ourselves, 
but... 

We think we may have helped a bit with the 
drafting of that bill. 

The suggestions made by the AHEA last 
spring in hearings before the Taft subcom- 
mittee on housing and urban redevelopment 
certainly have been incorporated into that 
bill. This subcommittee was an exploratory 
one, set up to gather information as to what 
was most needed in the next decade in the 
way of housing and how the federal govern- 
ment could best contribute to the improvement 
of American housing. The Wagner-Ellender 
bill is based largely on the recommendations 
made by that subcommittee after study of 
statements made in these hearings. 


Role of the Federal Government 


The AHEA statement outlined five points 
as “in line with Association philosophy and 
objectives.” 

1. One of the primary functions of any federal 
agency concerned with housing should be to 
carry on research to the end that American 
families will have better homes at lower cost. 
a. That research should take up not only 

urban housing but also rural nonfarm and 
farm housing. 

b. It should determine what the normal ac- 
tivities of American families are and how 
they vary in different regions of the country 
and how houses should be built in order to 
facilitate those activities, to improve the 
quality of family life. 

c. It should aim at elimination of wasteful 
and outmoded practices, including obsolete 
building codes and methods of financing 
home ownership, which make home owner- 
ship needlessly expensive. 

d. It should deal also with such aspects of 
housing as methods of housing construction, 
new materials and designs. 
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e. It should benefit both the producers and the 
consumers of housing, bringing lower costs 
to the consumer in part through making 
it possible for houses to be produced at 


reduced cost through a stabilized building , 


industry. 

2. A single permanent agency should be formed 
to co-ordinate all federal housing functions, 
as a return to the prewar situation of having 
16 loosely connected federal agencies concerned 
with housing would be highly undesirable. 

3. Only where private industry cannot profitably 
operate, and where the public welfare is at 
stake, should the federal government concern 
itself with housing construction and manage- 
ment. 

4. Where private industry is unable to bring 
about slum clearance, federal funds and tech- 
nical aid (properly safeguarded) should be 
available to local housing authorities to ac- 
complish this much needed objective. 

5. Federal funds should also be available to private 
citizens, under proper conditions, for the financ- 
ing of home ownership. 


All of these points are incorporated into the 
Wagner-Ellender bill, which we hope many 
home economists will study. A postcard to 
your senator will bring a copy of the bill 
promptly to your desk. Though it may need 
amendment at various points before it is 
finally passed, it would seem to be what No. 10 
on the legislative program adopted last June 
at the Chicago meeting calls for: “Legislation 
to reduce the cost of housing to put decent, 
sanitary homes within the reach of lower- 
income groups, and to carry on research in 
housing.” (See page 427 of the September 
JouRNAL.) 

The AHEA’s housing division (Tessie Agan, 
chairman) and its legislative committee (Eloise 
Davison, chairman) will determine what 
action shal]l be taken in relation to the bill. 

As pointed out by Business Week of August 
18, it is “framework for the biggest housing 
program ever projected.” Most of the 
program would be achieved by private enter- 
prise, with the federal government used to 
“prime the pump.” 
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What Rural Women Spend for Dresses 


LUCILE F. MORK anp GRACE M. ANGLE 


Both Mrs. Mork and Mrs. Angle were in the family economics division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics when this 


study was made. 


Mrs. Mork is now with the Foreign Economic Admin- 


istration, while Mrs. Angle is now with UNRRA in Washington, D. C. 


HROUGHOUT the nation inter- 
est is being focused on consumer problems 
through the American Home _ Economics 
Association project ‘““The Consumer Speaks.” 
Since dress expenditures are important in 
the family budget, the characteristics which 
women desire in dresses are receiving special 
attention in this project. 

In 1941, expenditures for ready-made 
dresses accounted for close to one-fifth of 
the total amount spent by rural women for 
their clothing. A wide range of prices was 
paid. The price most frequently paid differs 
with fabric and family income and between 
farm and village women. 

These facts are shown by data secured in a 
nation-wide survey made in 1941—data which 
are valuable in gauging the facts to be stressed 
in consumer education. 

Such data are also useful to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers. The needs of 
the consumer groups served can be better met 
when answers are available to such questions 
as: What proportion of farm and village 
women in any one year buy ready-made 
dresses? How many do they buy during a 
year? What prices do they pay? Is there 
any relationship between the price paid and 
family income? What kind of dresses do 
they buy? Are there differences in type and 
number of dresses bought by farm and village 
women? 
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In this study all families and single con- 
sumers that operated farms and received 
income from the sale of farm products are 
classified as rural farm. All other rural 
families are nonfarm. For simplicity in this 
discussion they are described as village families 
even though included in them are hired labor 
families living on farms. 

The methodology of this study will be 
found in “Rural Family Spending and Saving 
in Wartime,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication 520. 


Ready-mades 

Most women 16 years of age and over living 
on farms and in rural nonfarm areas buy 
ready-made dresses. In 1941 three-fourths 
of them bought at least one dress. But this 
one dress may have been simple or elaborate, 
an inexpensive house dress or a relatively 
expensive street dress. 

Although the remaining fourth of 
women did not buy ready-mades during 1941, 
many of them doubtless purchased materials 
and made dresses. Why did they choose to 
make their dresses? Better fit and design, 
wider choice of material, better and more 
serviceable construction, less expense, and 
the fact that some women like to sew are 


the 


good reasons. 
Also in the small group who did not buy 
a dress were, women with incomes too low to 
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afford a new dress, as well as a few who gave 
their dresses such good care or had such 
extensive wardrobes that no replacements 
were needed. 

Second-hand dresses purchased are not 
included in the summary given below. For 
the farm women these included three wool 
dresses averaging $0.33 per dress, eight rayon 
dresses, averaging $0.30 per dress, and two 
cotton street dresses at $0.25 each. These 
dresses were bought by women in families 
whose net money income averaged $500 per 
year. 

The village women who bought second- 
hand dresses belonged to families with average 
net incomes of $1500 per year. Their pur- 
chases consisted of 11 rayon dresses at an 
average cost of $0.38 per dress and two cotton 
street dresses costing $0.25 each. 


How Many Dresses at What Cost? 


Farm and village women who bought ready- 
made dresses, on the average purchased about 
four dresses a year: 3.8 for the farm and 4.1 
for the village women. Village women spent 
more for dresses than did farm women, average 
expenditures for farm women being $9.42 
during the year and for village women $12.13. 
Farm women who bought dresses during the 
year spent $46 on the average for all their 
clothing, whereas total clothing expenditures 
of the village women averaged $60. (See 
table 1.) 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of women buying dresses, average numberzof 
dresses purchased by those buying, and average} 
total expenditure for all dresses, by farm and 
village women, 1941 














ITEM FARM VILLAGE 
Percentage of women buying 
Ee : 76.3 75.5 
Average number of dresses pur- 
ee 3.8 4.1 
Average expenditure for all 
re carhe ka bang hace ac $9.42 | $12.13 
Average expenditure for all 
btevchanganesaties $45.97 | $60.36 
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Income and Dress Purchases 


Both the average number of dresses pur- 
chased and the average price paid per dress by 
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NET MONEY INCOME IN DOLLARS 
CHART 1. AVERAGE NUMBER OF DREsSES PuR- 
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BY NET Money Income, 1941 


farm and village women increased as income 
rose. Prices paid, however, responded to 
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increased income more rapidly than did the 
number of dresses purchased. Women in 
families with incomes of $500 bought on the 
average 3.3 dresses during 1941 at an average 
price of $1.97. Those with incomes between 
$1500 and $2,000 bought 4.5 dresses at an 
average price of $2.70. When incomes reached 
$5,000, the average number of dresses bought 
during the year was 5.5, but the average 
price was $6.27. 


Rayons Are Favorites 


Because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between rayon and silk in the field investi- 
gation, all dresses of these fabrics were con- 
sidered as rayon. The price distribution and 
rayon dresses available in stores in 1941 suggest 
that relatively few silk dresses were sold. 

Rayon dresses were bought by more rural 
women than was any other type of dress. 
From time to time fibers vary in popularity 
and in availability as fashions and methods of 
production change. Not so long ago more 
wool dresses might have been bought than 
rayon, but now rayon dresses have replaced 
many formerly made of wool or cotton as well 
as of silk. 

Cotton house dresses were bought by the 
next largest group of women. This type of 
dress requires a very small outlay of money 
but is also the type that many women make 
at home. The simplicity of house dresses 
and coverall aprons makes them comparatively 
easy sewing, and women who sew a little are 
more likely to try their luck on them than on 
street dresses. Then, too, some women get 
more pleasure from the ready-made street 
dress because they think that it has advantages 
in fashion and style. Some women also 
distrust their ability to make a good choice 
of patterns. 

Wool dresses were bought by relatively 
few women, either farm or nonfarm. The 
fuel shortage, the consequent need for warmer 
clothing in homes, and the rather ample 
supply of wool may have caused a swing to 
wool dresses greater than is indicated by these 
data. 
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The average number of cotton dresses 
purchased by each woman buying was larger 
than that for rayon or wool; and cotton house 
dresses ranked top in number of dresses 
purchased, despite the fact that more women 
bought rayon dresses than any other kind. 
(See table 2.) 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of women purchasing dresses, percentage of 
dresses purchased, and average number of dresses 
purchased, grouped by type of dress, 1941 


























PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE AVERAGE NUM- 
TYPE OF WOMEN | OF DRESSES /|BER OF DRESSES 
or PURCHASING | PURCHASED PURCHASED* 
DRESS 
Farm | Village | Farmt|Villaget| Farm | Village 
ED } | ee | | 
oo 2 
Rayon......| 68 | 72 | 31 | 33 | 1.7] 1.9 
Cotton | 
House 46 46 37 | 34 3.8 3.0 
Street.....| 43 | 44 | 27 | 26 | 2.4] 2.4 
Wool.......| 13 | 14 | 4 ) 4 [1.2] 1.2 








* Average based on number of women buying. 
tT Omits 9 linen dresses and 29 uniforms. 
tOmits 21 linen dresses and 97 uniforms. 


Prices Paid for Rayons 

The average price paid per rayon dress by 
farm women was $4.14; by village women, 
$4.93. These prices include a wide range. 
For the farm women 4 per cent of the prices 
were below $1.50, and 3 per cent were more 
than $10.50. For the village women 2 per 
cent were below $1.50; 5 per cent, more than 
$10.50. Three-fourths of the rayon dresses 
bought by farm women and two-thirds of 
those bought by village women cost less than 
$5. Most of the prices fell between $1.50 
and $5.50—about four-fifths of those paid by 
farm women and two-thirds of those by 
village women. 

Higher prices tend to go with high incomes, 
and vice versa. About two-thirds of the 
dresses costing $5 or more were bought by 
women with incomes of $1500 or over; 30 
per cent of the women were in this income 
class. 
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Higher income doubtless accounts in part 
for the higher prices paid by village women. 
The median net money income of farm families 
in 1941 was $761; for village families it was 
$1,062. With more money in the family 
pocketbook and more to spend on clothes, 
village women bought higher priced dresses 
than did their friends on the farm. Chart 3 
indicates the differences in prices paid by 
farm and village women for their rayon 
dresses. 
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CHART 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RAYON 
DRESSES AMONG FARM AND VILLAGE WOMEN IN 
1941, GRouPED BY Price Pap in DoLtars 


Cotton Dresses 


Two types of cotton dresses were reported: 
those for house wear and those for street 
wear. House dresses were defined as “any 
dresses bought especially for housework, 
bungalow aprons, and hooverettes’”; but in 
some cases the decision as to classification 
of house dresses and street dresses must have 
been more or less arbitrary. The decision, 
however, was made by the women who 
reported. No doubt some women classed as 
cotton house dresses those classed by other 
women as cotton street dresses. 

A sizable group of women reported pur- 
chases of house dresses only. This type of 


dress is usually easy to Jaunder, comfortable 
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to work in, but limited in usage because of 
its style. Other women bought mainly cotton 
street dresses, which are more appropriate 
to wear to town and for social gatherings. 
When this type of dress loses its new look, 
it is commonly used for house wear. 

Prices from $1 to $1.49 were the most 
popular for ready-made house dresses among 
both farm and village purchasers. More 
than half of all the dresses bought were within 
this price range. About 16 per cent were 
less than a dollar, and a slightly smaller 
proportion cost between $1.50 and $1.99. 
Very few of the house dresses cost more than 
$2.50. The most frequent price paid was $1. 

Most of the cotton street dresses cost less 
than $2; 67 per cent of those bought by 
the farm women and 58 per cent of those 
bought by village women cost less than $2. 
The average price paid by farm women was 
lower than that paid by the village women; 
but for these dresses the most frequent price 
was $1. (See table 3.) 


TABLE 3 


Percentage distribution of cotton dresses bought by farm 
and village women in 1941 by price, and mean, 
median, and modal price 





1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
DRESSES BOUGHT 














—— House Dresses? | Street Dressest 
| Farm | Village | Farm Village 
All prices. .. | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Under $1.00. . . | 16.4) 16.8) 14.9) 6.6 
$1.00-$1.49 | 58.8} 58.3) 32.3) 33.1 
$1.50-$1.99 12.4) 13.7) 20.8) 17.9 
$2.00-$2.49 10.6) 8.4; 15.7) 17 
$2.50-$2.99 0.5 1.3 2.4 7.9 
$3.00-$3.49 0.3} 0.8} 6.9 6.2 
$3.50-$4.49 | 0.8) 0.6 3.6 5.8 
$4.50-$5.49 0.1, 0.1 Ry Be 
$5.50 and over | 0.1) --- 1.1 3.1 
Mean $1.22) $1.23) $1.76) $2.07 
° oan 
Median | 1.00! 1.001 1.50| 1.95 
Mode 1.00; 1.00) 1.00, 1.00 





*Includes 1,100 for farm and 1,252 for village 
women. 
t Includes 1,785 for farm and 948 for village women. 
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Wool Dresses 


Few wool dresses were purchased by rural 
[Any mixture of fibers was identified 
Only 


women. 
according to the predominant fiber.] 
four per cent of the dresses purchased were 
of wool. The fact that they were more 
expensive than rayon dresses may account 
partly for the small number of purchases. 


TABLE 4 


Percentage distribution of wool dresses bought by farm 
and village women in 1941 by price, and mean, 





median, and modal price 
PERCENTAGE OF 
— DRESSES BOUGHT 
Farm* Villaget 
All prices 100.0 100.0 
Under $2.50 11.5 7.1 
$2.50-$3.49 12.4 12.9 
$3.50-$4.49 13.3 16.8 
$4.50-$5.49 15.9 17.4 
$5.50-$6.49 7.1 10.3 
$6.50-$7.49 3.5 4.5 
7.50-$8.49 13.3 7.8 
$8.50-$10.49 8.0 8.4 
$10.50-$15.49 9.7 | 10.3 
$15.50 and over $.3 | 4.5 
Mean $6.75 $6.73 
Median 5.95 5.00 
Mode 5.00 4.00 


* Includes 113 dresses 


t Includes 155 dresses. 
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Other reasons are important. Wool dresses 
are important largely for cold or cool weather 
and, as a result, would be little worn in some 
areas included in a national sample; in addi- 
tion, they have limited use as they are un- 
important as house dresses. Although a 
very large percentage of women might have a 
wool dress in their wardrobe, the proportion 
purchasing wool dresses in any one year would 
be low. 

Half of the wool dresses bought by farm 
women cost $5.95 or more, and half of those 
bought by village women cost $5 or more. 
The price most frequently paid was $5 for 
farm and $4 for village women. (See table 
4.) 

Since wool and rayon dresses are worn for 
practically the same purposes during a part 
of the year, a price comparison is significant. 
More than three-fourths of the wool dresses 
purchased by farm women cost over $3.50, 
and only half of their rayons cost more than 
that. For the village group, 25 per cent of 
their rayons cost over $5.50, whereas nearly 
half of their wool dresses were above this 
price. About 28 per cent of the rayon dresses 
bought by farm women and 16 per cent of 
those bought by the rural nonfarm group 
were priced at less than $2.50. About one- 
tenth of the wool dresses cost less than $2.50. 
The amount or quality of wool in these 
extremely cheap dresses may have been low. 


“It Tolls for Thee’ 


The destruction of time and of space by planes and radio, the destruction 
of isolation as such by the economics of our time, are bringing home to us in 
crude, materialistic language. . .the truth that John Donne perceived through 


his imagination: 


Every man’s death diminishes me, 

Because I am involved in mankind. 

And therefore, never send to know 

For whom the bell tolls. 

It tolls for thee. . . 

The issue that we face is whether the people can grasp in themselves the 

destiny and duty that are implicit in that phrase of Donne’s.—CHARLEs A. 
STEPMANN, talk given at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 








From the Edztor’s Basket... 





Petting problems, the sexual psychoneuroses, 
making the gang-plank marriage work, and “what 
teachers can do” are among the subjects of talks 
given last fall at the Pennsylvania State College 
annual institute on marriage and home adjustment. 
The 36 papers have been collected into a $1, 126- 
page mimeographed report, “War Marriage and 
Its Problems,” which may be ordered from Ex- 
tension Services, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Among the writers are Ernest W. Burgess, 
Mrs. Emily W. Mudd, and Dr. and Mrs. Garry 
C. Myers. 


The cumulative record of a pupil if it is properly 
handled should establish a growth curve which 
clearly predicts his future attainment. Such a 
record is a necessary tool for good guidance and 
therefore should rate high priority for expenditure 
of school funds. 

So declares the foreword of “Handbook of 
Cumulative Records,” a 104-page, 20-cent bulletin 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. It was prepared by the National 
Committee on Cumulative Records appointed by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The ten chapters deal with the development and 
use of these records. 


The GI Bill of Rights, as public law 346 passed 
on June 22, 1944, is called, presents American 
education with one of the greatest challenges it has 
ever faced. How are teachers to meet this chal- 
lenge? In a 40-page, 10-cent bulletin, “A Pro- 
gram for the Education of Returning Veterans,” 
the Educational Policies Commission gives a 
brief digest of that law and outlines a program of 
action. Distributed by the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Education in the USA has drifted ever farther 
into the dangerous waters of federal control... . 
The so-called “GI Bill of Rights” by-passes state 
educational authorities almost completely... . 
One reason for the greatly expanded activity of 
the federal government is the lack of resources in 
state and local communities to do what must be 
done in education. “The federal government 











should limit its action to two broad functions: 
financial assistance and leadership of a stimu- 
lating but noncoercive character.” 

These are among the statements made in 
“Federal-State Relations in Education,” recent 
publication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the Problems and Policies 
Committee of the American Council on Education. 

It is a thoughtful booklet which home econo- 
mists might well ponder as they draft legislative 
programs. Order from National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


The postwar campus will be one of confused and 
conflicting attitudes and marked prejudices. 
College curricula and personnel procedures must 
be prepared to meet the special needs of this 
postwar college world. Accordingly, the student 
personnel work committee of the American Council 
on Education has issued a 98-page, 75-cent pam- 
phlet, “Student Personnel Work in the Postwar 
College,” which analyzes the probable postwar 
situation and makes recommendations as _ to 
modifications needed in prewar personnel work. 
Order from American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


“Since we believe in the separation of church 
and state, and deplore any intrusion of sectarianism 
in the schools, what can the schools consistently 
and safely do to reinforce the impact of religion, 
with its integrating and directive force, upon the 
whole of life?” Papers read at the Princeton 
conference which considered this question last 
year and a summary of the discussion are published 
in another bulletin of the American Council on 
Education, “Religion and Public Education.” 
Price 75 cents. 


“Pattern Alteration” by Margaret Smith, 
clothing specialist, is a new 40-page bulletin 
issued by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, one which will be of interest 
to teachers (and practitioners) of sewing. Single 
copies free if you write to the Bureau, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Great food surpluses are certain to harass this 
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nation within a few years after the war. It is all 
the more urgent, then, that the USA draft now 
measures to make possible the consumption of 
enough of the right foods by all. 

The National Planning Association points out 
this fact in its new 25-cent pamphlet “A Food and 
Nutrition Program for the Nation.” This publi- 
cation presents the thinking not only of the Asso- 
ciation’s three committees on national policy—the 
agriculture, business, and labor committees—but 
also that of other groups, including nutritionists. 

Home economists who have been concerned 
about the progress of the international Food and 
Agriculture Organization will be especially in- 
terested in it. Order from National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


The Heller Committee reports areout! Mean- 
ing those of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, which annually prices in 
San Francisco family budgets for three income 
levels—executive, white collar worker, and wage 
earner—to show amounts and items needed to 
preserve for these family types a “standard of 
health and decency.”’ Order from University of 
California Press, Berkeley: “Wartime Budgets 
for Three Income Levels,” 85 cents; “Wartime 
Food for Four Income Levels,’’ 35 cents; “Wartime 
Budget for a Single Working Woman,” 20 cents. 


For your vocational guidance shelf we recom- 
mend “Medical Laboratory Technicians,” one 
of a series of Women’s Bureau bulletins on the 
postwar outlook for women in occupations in the 
medical services. Sold by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 5 
cents. 


Hush puppies, corn dodgers, and southern 
spoon bread are among the dishes for which rec- 
ipes are given in an attractive 16-page circular, 
“Enriched Corn Meal and Grits Recipes” distrib- 
uted by the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, South Carolina. Margaret M. Crowson, 
nutritionist in the State Board of Health, pre- 
pared it with the help of Dr. E. J. Lease. Free. 


“Some Food Patterns of Negroes in the United 
States of America and Their Relationship to 
Wartime Problems of Food and Nutrition” is an 
absorbingly interesting 50-page study prepared by 
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the Committee on Food Habits of the National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

It offers suggestions as to practical and realistic 
ways to effect changes in diets among the lower 
income Negroes, the most poorly fed large group in 
our population. Copies can be obtained free by 
writing to the Council. 


“What Farm Families Spend for Medical 
Care” is an 18-page report of part of a study of 
family spending and saving in wartime carried out 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Figures cover 1941 and were 
collected early in 1942. Supply exhausted but 
reprints are on order; single copies available 
later free from Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Medical services should be made financially 
accessible to all through a national system of 
contributory health insurance, combined with 
taxation in behalf of people without sufficient 
income, preventive services and needed extensions 
and improvements of facilities.” 

This conviction is stated in the 34-page, 10-cent 
report of a health program conference, “Principles 
of a Nation-Wide Health Program,” being distrib- 
uted by the Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
It shows what this conference group considered 
the essentials of a health program which would 
unite the views of physicians, economists, and 
administrators. 


“The Medical-Care Provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill: An Analysis 
of a Report of the American Bar Association” is a 
report by the national committee on social leg- 
islation of the National Lawyers Guild which will 
be of interest to home economists who are con- 
cerned about the family’s doctor and hospital 
bills. Distributed by National Lawyers Guild, 
16 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N. Y. Price 
15 cents. Free to public institutions. 


“Better Buymanship Principles” is a sensible, 
helpful 64-page pamphlet put out by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Useful to the teacher 
both in the public schools and in adult education 
work. Free. 





New Books... 








Personal Mental Hygiene. By Dom THomas 
VERNER Moore. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1944, 331 pp., $4. 

The author’s purpose is to present “various 
attitudes of mind, ideals, and principles which 
may be of value to the individual confronted with 
the difficulties of life.” He achieves this objective 
by offering the usual principles of mental hygiene 
in intimate association with religious precepts. 
The individual with a religious bent, therefore, 
will find it helpful. 

The book covers many of the phases of modern 
life in which a sound personal mental hygiene is 
almost mandatory. Each chapter is devoted to a 
specific type of problem. The author cites many 
illustrations from case records as well as from 
literary and religious sources. The style for the 
most part is rather informal and the material 
easily understood. 

The author frequently makes assumptions which 
are not generally accepted by psychologists or 
psychiatrists. He fails to mention the entity of 
neurosis in his chapter entitled “The Concept of 
Mental Hygiene and Mental Disorder,” although 
our present knowledge is that mental hygiene is 
effective in preventing and treating neuroses but 
of highly questionable value in relation to psycho- 
ses. Also he presents no systematic discussion 
of the interrelationship between physiological 
and psychological factors in producing mental 
disorder, although occasionally he refers to the 
physiological aspects of the individual’s mental 
hygiene. 

An example of a questionable if not erroneous 
assumption occurs in a discussion of the incidence 
of insanity. The author states that psychosis 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis has trebled in the 
last three decades and that “... this very marked 
increase in arteriosclerotic insanity may be due in 
large measure to the great increase in and the 
prevalence of smoking.” The author displays a 
wide knowledge of psychological, psychiatric, 
philosophic, and religious writings on human 
behavior. The chapters on the actual, practical 
adjustment of the individual to the various as- 
pects of his environment are very well done. 
The basic premise of the book—that religion is a 
way of life which in itself provides an excellent 
mental hygiene—will be recognized as true by 











anyone who has had extensive experience in deal- 
ing with people and who is himself a well-rounded 
individual—Mitton M. Parker, PhD, MD, 
St. Elizabeth's [Psychiatric] Hospital, Washington, 
mn G 


Management in Homes. By Etta M. CusHMAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, 
285 pp., $3.75. 

This book is unique. Instead of presenting 
theories of home management, it describes how 
home management students gave practical help 
to families. Through such contacts the students 
learned to understand the problems of families 
and how they “managed with their resources to 
make a home that brought them happiness.” 
Accompanying the descriptions are student com- 
ments and suggestions for reading, discussion, and 
investigation. The 230 photographs are practical 
and inspirational. The style of writing is simple, 
informal, and inviting. 

The book is an excellent foundation for a college 
course in home management. It is also a book 
which all home economists—teacher or student, 
in high school or college—will want to own and 
to give to friends. The book will undoubtedly 
be a home economics best seller, 

For those who wish to use the methods de- 
scribed, there are many helpful suggestions. In 
the author’s own words, “the development of a 
course in home management in which human 
textbooks and real problems are studied is pos- 
sible, it is challenging, it grows from year to year, 
it is fascinating, and it is fun. Students enjoy 
such a course, homemakers enjoy it, teachers en- 
joy it, and all benefit by it.”—J osEpHINE KREMER, 
New York University. 


Food for the World. Edited by THEoporE W. 
Scuuttz. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, 353 pp., $3.75. 

Food for the World presents papers by an im- 
pressive list of experts—on population problems, 
nutrition, agricultural economics, and international 
relations—at the Harris Foundation Twentieth 
Institute held in September 1944 at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The book presents, first, an over-all view of the 
world’s need for food. The essays on population 
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analyze the demand for food in terms of popula- 
tion types and quality. The papers on nutrition 
present the qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
dietary adequacy for all peoples, the need for nutri- 
tion research, and the relation between nutrition 
and food policies. Food supplies are discussed 
on a commodity basis and as a problem of the 
agricultural policy needed to get the necessary 
production. 

Among questions discussed are: What price 
policy will insure adequate production and keep 
farm incomes high yet allow low-income families 
How can the problem of 
How can we assure 
Are 


to buy foods needed? 
surpluses be best handled? 
adequate production of the right foods? 
social controls such as producer or consumer sub- 
sidies and free issuance of food to low-income 
groups needed in peacetime? What national and 
international mechanisms will achieve proper 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
foods? The writers urge that biased pressure 
groups not be allowed to determine food policies. 

Presentation of a subject by many authors in- 
sures much information on its many facets but may 
confuse the reader through differences in opinion 
and interpretation of facts. 

Mr. Schultz lessens this difficulty by including 
the discussion of participants and by several 
papers in the final section of the book on food 
policy in an expanding economy but might have 
been even more helpful if he had pointed out the 
questions still unsettled at the end of the Institute. 
—May L. Cow es, University of Wisconsin. 


Paths to Better Schools. The Twenty-third Year- 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Edited by a committee of ten 
educators, WILLARD GOSLIN, chairman. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: AASA, 1945, 415 pp., $2. 

The yearbook commission has carefully pre- 
pared the material in this book to show laymen 
and educators the next steps in education. 

The chapter on educational opportunity pre- 
sents a graphic picture of the existing inequalities 
in education. Those on physical fitness, occupa- 
tional efficiency, and citizenship point to trends 
and should be carefully read by all teachers. 
Home economics teachers might well analyze their 
work in terms of seven fields mentioned in the 
chapter “Better Ways of Learning”: (1) finding 
and meeting needs of the individual child, (2) 
democratic tendency, (3) learning by doing, (4) 
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evaluation, (5) use of audio-visual aids, (6) teach- 
ing related to life situations, and (7) broader 
objectives through experimental teaching. 

The chapter ““Those Who Teach” points out the 
need for teachers of high caliber, since education 
cannot rise above the general level of the quality 
of those in the teaching profession. 

The latter part of the book deals with problems 
in federal, state, and local relations and with 
school finance. The economic justification for 
our schools and the need for substantial federal 
aid are emphasized. As the schools belong to the 
people, parents and laymen as well as educators 
should help develop educational policies and 
programs. The paths to which the book points 
are not easy, but the goals are desirable and 
attainable.—ALta Morrter, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, Missouri. 


750 Dishes from Overseas. By Ivre PRIESTNALL- 
HoLtpEN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, 255 pp., $1.75. 

This book should appeal to foods teachers as 
interesting, original in style, and practical in con- 
tent. Dishes presented in it are those likely to 
appeal to American palates and not beyond the 
reach of the average purse. It should find a wel- 
come place in many a home economics library.— 
SIsTER Mary Louise, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Pastimes for the Patient. By MARGUERITE 
Ickis. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1945, 284 pp., $3. 

Activities described herein—among them chip 
carving, leather work, window gardening—should 
be of interest not only to the bedfast or house- 
bound but also to anyone in need of diversion or 
in search of a new hobby.—H. P. H. 


National Health Agencies. By Harotp M. 
Cavins. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1945, 251 pp., $3. 

A useful addition to any home economics de- 
partment reference shelf. Mr. Cavins divides 
national health organizations into two groups: 
professional agencies such as the American Med- 
ical Association, and promotional agencies such 
as the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
He discusses factors which led to their founding, 
traces the development of ten of them in some 
detail, and describes 82 others briefly —H. P. H. 
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Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Why these abstracts are timely: The re- 
vised Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, introduced 
in Congress last May, will be widely dis- 
cussed. Especially controversial are the pro- 
posals for compulsory health insurance. Since 
improved medical care is so important in 
raising living levels, all home economists should 
know the provisions of the bill and the argu- 
ments for and against its passage. Informa- 
tion as to Great Britain’s experience with health 
insurance is helpful in appraising the propa- 
ganda against the bill. 


A bill to provide for the national security, health 
and public welfare, S 1050, 79th Congress, Ist 
session. Congressional Record 91, No. 102 
(May 24, 1945), pp. 5079-5086. 

In introducing Senate bill 1050 Senator Wagner 
said it aimed to protect American families against 
their major economic hazards: costs of medical 
and hospital care, and loss of income in case of un- 
employment, sickness, disability, retirement, or 
death of the breadwinner. 

Modifications of the present law. The bill 
would (1) extend coverage to about 15 million 
more persons, farm workers, household employees, 
seamen, employees of nonprofit institutions and 
of states without employee pension systems, and 
self-employed persons as farmers and small-busi- 
nessmen; (2) raise the minimum benefit under old 
age and survivors’ insurance from $10 to $20 for 
a single person and to $30 for a worker with de- 
pendent wife and raise the maximum benefit from 
$85 to $120 (according to years of work, average 
wage, and number of dependents) ; (3) make women 
eligible for benefits at 60 instead of 65; (4) give 
the low-income states larger federal grants for 
public assistance than the well-to-do; (5) transfer 
unemployment insurance from the states to the 
federal government so that there will be one set 
of contributions and records and one agency to 
contact and set up a new formula for unemploy- 
ment benefits, taking account of the number of 


the worker’s dependents; (6) provide health in- 
surance for all “covered”’ workers and benefits for 
temporarily disabled workers. 

Employers would contribute 4 per cent of pay- 
rolls (instead of 3.25 per cent as now, in many 
states); employees, 4 per cent instead of 1 per cent. 
The 8 per cent would be used thus: 2 per cent for 
retirement and survivors’ benefits, 3 per cent for 
medical care, 2 per cent for unemployment bene- 
fits, 1 per cent for disability benefits. 

Health provisions. UHealth insurance is not so- 
cialized medicine Senator Wagner pointed out, but 
a way of paying medical costs in advance. The 
bill provides for: (1) hospitals and health centers 
in areas where they are inadequate or lacking; (2) 
increased public health services; (3) better 
maternal and child health and welfare services; 
(4) rehabilitation of the disabled; (5) medical re- 
search and education; (6) “health” insurance for 
persons “covered.” 

Services provided would include general and 
specialized medical and dental care, nursing care, 
hospitalization up to 60 days a year, laboratory 
services including X-ray, special appliances, 
ophthalmic services, and eyeglasses. 

The patient could choose his physician from a 
panel, and a physician could accept or reject a 
patient. Voluntary groups, as the Blue Cross 
hospital plan, could participate. 

Administration, under the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, would be decentralized 
as far as possible. A national advisory council, 
local committees, and participating physicians and 
hospitals would provide the checkreins. 

High standards of medical care would be pro- 
moted by such means as grants for research and 
provision of laboratory services for all. Group 
practice would be encouraged by provisions for 
co-ordinating services of general practitioners and 
specialists and for diagnostic equipment in health 
centers. 


Interim report number 3. From the Suscom- 
MITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
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TO THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
Laspor. U. S. Senate. 78th Congress, 2d 
session. Jan. 1945, 22 pp. 

Our 4} million 4-F’s indicate the need for a na- 
tional health program, as do reports of physical 
defects of other groups. Senators Pepper, 
Thomas, and LaFollette have assembled statistics 
on the extent of physical disabilities, lack of public 
health services and facilities, and need for better 
rural sanitation and increased mental hygiene and 
child health services. 

The Surgeon General’s proposed network of 
health facilities is described: the neighborhood 
health center with offices for physicians, dentists, 
public health personnel, beds for obstetrical care, 
facilities for limited laboratory tests and emergency 
medical work; the rural hospital serving several 
health centers, providing additional surgical and 
laboratory services and beds; district hospitals 
with services of specialists; base (teaching) hos- 
pitals, staffed with experts equipped to conduct 
postgraduate work and courses for physicians. 


Health—today and tomorrow, M. M. Davis. 
Survey Graphic 34, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 40-42. 
Ginger in the British medicine chest, M. M. 
Davis. Survey Graphic 34, No. 5 (May 1945), 

pp. 212, 253. 

Our changing slogans evidence our broadening 
concept of health programs. From “Fight Tuber- 
culosis,” emphasizing control of communicable 
disease, we have progressed to “Adequate Medical 
Care, A Basic Right.” Policies of medical societies 
have changed also. A decade ago the American 
Medical Association fought Blue Cross hospital 
insurance plans; now it supports them as preferable 
to more comprehensive insurance. It opposed 
voluntary health insurance as “socialism” or 
“communism” in ’32; now it sees a place for such 
plans, “under medical control,” especially for 
lower-income groups. But the AMA prefers 
health insurance policies written by commercial 
insurance companies. 

A propaganda fund of $500,000 a year for three 
years has been requested by medical and drug 
groups opposing the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
In contrast are two 1944 statements by more 
liberal medical groups: the Health Program Con- 
ference and the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

Governor Warren has asked for compulsory 
health insurance for California where a public 
opinion poll showed half the citizens favored it. 
A nation-wide poll of the National Opinion Re- 
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search Center of Denver showed 68 per cent of 
the people approve social security covering doctor 
and hospital care. 

In Canada, a bill for national health insurance 
is still being considered. Great Britain has moved 
from national health insurance, 1912 model, to 
national health service, 1945 model. Under the 
1912 program, general practitioners’ services were 
available to about 40 per cent of the population, 
employed persons (but not their families) below a 
certain income line. Churchill’s proposed national 
health service provides comprehensive medical 
care and limited dental care to all people. The 
British Medical Association fought the 1912 Act 
but after several years’ experience with it recom- 
mended its extension to families of workers, with 
provisions for hospitalization and specialists’ serv- 
ices. But BMA is less enthusiastic about na- 
tional health service and has proposed that upper- 
income groups not be covered. 


Farmers must go fishing, M. M. Davis. Survey 
Graphic 34, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 125-126. 
Farm boys showed the highest selective service 

rejection rates. This situation traces to low in- 

come, insufficient medical personnel and hospital 

and laboratory facilities in rural areas. In 1940, 

half of the farm families had money incomes below 

$760, compared with a median of about $1,850 
for city families. In a low-income area public 
funds for a health program are limited. More 
than 1300 counties, mostly rural, lack a health 
department with a full-time health officer. In 

1943, 795 of the nation’s 3,070 counties had less 

than one doctor for every 3,000 persons although 

the accepted wartime minimum is one for 1,500. 

Postwar conditions may be worse. Only 13 per 

cent of young practitioners recently questioned 

say they will go to rural areas after the war. 

Mr. Davis suggests that farmers “go fishing 
for doctors.”” Hospitals and laboratories enabling 
young doctors to do the quality job for which they 
are trained would be attractive bait. The Hill- 
Burton bill (S 191) is designed to promote state- 
wide, interrelated large and small hospitals. But 
many poor counties cannot assure the financial 
maintenance the bill requires. 

Better bait would be “P & P”—prepayment 
through health insurance and paying power, 
achieved by spreading costs over a wide area and 
a large population. Farm families, through their 
organizations, can initiate action. But adequate 
service for 57 million rural people calls for national 
as well as local action. 
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Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


Reducing labor turnover,S. MArGoLius. Person- 

nel J. 24, No. 1 (May 1945), pp. 22-28. 

The experiences of an ordnance office in dealing 
with a high rate of separations have meaning for 
administrators elsewhere. A study of the damage 
caused by high turnover showed that there is a 
long period of adjustment before a new worker 
functions at full capacity and that during this 
time she is a drag on her co-workers. Employ- 
ment standards then drop and bring still more 
separations. 

The turnover was reduced from 20.7 per cent to 
3 per cent in six months through (1) motivation, 
(2) work simplification, and (3) rearrangement of 
supervision. 

Motivation was accomplished by giving impor- 
tance to each job and to the person responsible for 
the job. The factors of indoctrination and orienta- 
tion used to develop morale in the Army were put 
to work. Each new employee was given a tour of 
the plant and introduced to other workers and to 
the work they do. This helped to develop a sound 
relationship with her at the beginning. A one- 
page daily newspaper-bulletin was a good device. 

As an approach to work simplification, each 
worker was encouraged to help develop more 
efficient methods of work and to correct adminis- 
trative deficiencies. A suggestion campaign was 
initiated, and recognition as well as cash were given 
for ideas. 

A chart on which the quality of each worker’s 
performance is recorded was adopted as a super- 
visory device. This brought more even distribu- 
tion of work and fair evaluation of the performance 
of each worker. Another device was the pre- 
training of employees. This was aided by a policy 
file and list of typical questions and answers dealing 
with the work of each unit, which became the 
property of each employee. 


Industrial engineering for restaurants, H. M. 
BALLARD. Am. Restaurant Mag. 29, No. 5 
(May 1945), pp. 66-68. 

A survey is being conducted by experienced 
industrial engineers to get answers to such ques- 
tions as: Does the layout of kitchen and service 
departments waste space, labor, or time? Is the 
material-handling equipment up to the known 
standards of modern industrial practice? Does 
the flow of work accord with the best known prin- 


ciples of production planning? Is the equipment 
designed to facilitate the work flow? Are time 
and motion studies needed to speed up the work? 


Neighborhood schools. Architectural Record 97, 

No. 6 (June 1945), pp. 71-97. 

This is an interchange of opinions and informa- 
tion on new school planning for neighborhood use. 
School plans emphasize the importance of facilities 
for preparation and serving of food. Architects 
place the kitchen readily accessible for deliveries 
and convenient to the school cafeteria, the multi- 
purpose community room, or to an auditorium or 
gymnasium. One designer supplies an orchestra 
alcove in the dining space, permitting its conver- 
sion into a neighborhood ballroom. Another in- 
novation is an outdoor dining terrace off the 
cafeteria. 

The ideal school is described as a cultural, recrea- 
tional, and social center for the neighborhood 
operated for maximum use by all ages all day and 
evening, and as such is called the bulwark of 
American democracy. 


Let psychology help! M.A.S. FERRARO. Modern 

Hosp. 64, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 104-105. 

A carefully calculated and prepared meal is of 
little value to the patient if only partially con- 
sumed. Emotional conflicts may be the basis for 
the rejection of some food. The psychological 
approach is extremely important in the feeding of 
children in the hospital. The positive side should 
be stressed and a poor eater placed with children 
who eat well. 

The food habits and likes and dislikes of patients 
must be considered in making out diets. This is 
usually determined on entrance. A patient’s diet 
should never be discussed before a third person. 
Meal hours should conform as nearly as possible 
with those at home. 


Planned lighting, J. P. Dircaman and W. D. 
RippLe. Am. Restaurant Mag. 29, No. 4 (Apr. 
1945), pp. 20-21. 

To design with light is an approach to moderni- 
zation. New tools, techniques, controls, and 
combinations of modern fluorescent and filament 
lighting can completely change the appearance 
of an old room. The new lamps and fixtures that 
will be available when peace returns will permit 
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light to be used for color, decoration, atmosphere, 
and camouflage. 


Manual for operators of industrial cafeterias. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 
306-307. 

An announcement is made of a manual designed 
to aid cafeteria operators in working out a food 
cost control system. A formula is given for calcu- 
lating the food cost percentage. A series of charts 
show the selling price of items, cost per ounce of 
cooked food in relation to the market price of raw 
foods, and pounds to purchase for the size and 
number of portions required. Suggestions for 
preparing, cooking, and portioning roasts are also 
given. 

Data were given by members of the New Jersey 
Stewards and Restaurant Associations. Copies 
are available from Della L. Cordery, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J. 


Stop food poisoning before it starts! M. M. 
O'DONNELL. Am. Restaurant Mag. 29, No. 6 
(June 1945), pp. 40-42. 

Though the presence of toxins is difficult to de- 
tect, restaurants must play safe in preventing food 
poisonings. Salad and sandwich mixtures and 
cream filling used in éclairs and pies are highly 
susceptible to contamination. 

A steamer will quickly sterilize kitchen tools. 
Without such sterilization a pastry bag should not 
be used in summer. Hand washing facilities must 
be provided for salad and sandwich workers, in- 
cluding an antiseptic solution such as 1 ounce 
Roccal to 4 gallons water. 

Other ways of playing safe are keeping refrigera- 
tors clean and at proper temperatures, using left- 
overs promptly, eliminating flies, and maintaining 
clean, covered garbage cans. 


School food service instruction for home economics 
teachers, J. H. DunnIGAN. What’s New in 
Home Econ. 19, No. 10 (June 1945), pp. 59, 
63-64. 

Home economics teachers need a knowledge of 
quantity food service. Studies made in the Middle 
West revealed that 75 per cent of the home 
economics teachers had to serve special meals and 
45 per cent had school lunchrooms. Of these 
teachers only 36 per cent had elected courses in 
quantity cookery while in college. 

Kansas State College now has a course in school 
food service required of all students preparing to 
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teach home economics. The unit problem plan 
of organization is used. Experience is furnished 
in three elementary school cafeterias. It has 
helped teachers meet the responsibility of serving 
banquets or school lunches. 


Learning by doing, L. W. Brown. Service 9, 

No. 9 (Apr. 1945), pp. 10 and 31. 

The students in commercial dietetics at Tuske- 
gee Institute get practical experience in hotel 
work for one quarter of their training. The Home- 
stead Hotel in the Alleghany Mountains assigns 
the students to these duties: kitchen, pantry, 
bakery, dishwashing, dining room, cafeteria, and 
special meals. Unusual opportunity is afforded 
them while serving as assistants to the persons in 
charge of each unit. Their work is evaluated and 
reported to the school. 


Sandwiches, M. FARNAM. School Mgt. 14, No. 8 

(May-June 1945), pp. 356-359. 

Sandwiches are a popular item and can be built 
into an A or B lunch pattern. Fillings can be 
highly nutritious. A time study on making sand- 
wiches revealed that (1) a temperature of 80° to 
86°F gave the best consistency of the mixture and 
required the least time in spreading; (2) a produc- 
tion line procedure is most efficient—a favored 
method was using both hands to spread the bread 
slices over the working surface, buttering the bread, 
placing a scoop of filling on each slice, spreading it, 
again using both hands to place the top slices of 
bread; (3) working conditions and tools are im- 
portant. It is recommended that the worker sit 
at a table 30 inches high and use a foot rest. Good 
tools are a No. 30 scoop for measuring and a one- 
inch spatula for spreading. A shallow pan with 
the filling piled high was easier to reach than a 
deep bowl. 

Many kinds of breads should be used to add 
more nourishment. All cold sandwiches should 
be wrapped for sanitary reasons. Using different 
colors of wax paper increases attractiveness of 
sandwich tray and saves confusion. 


Mayflower’s maids’ manual. Hotel Monthly 53, 

No. 626 (May 1945), pp. 36-38. 

A printed manual of instructions used with 
personal demonstrations is paying dividends in 
training new maids at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. A part of the manual is reproduced. 
It is used as the text in the 15-minute classes, 
where one topic is presented daily. 








NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


The effect of soy flour on the nutritive value of 
the protein of white bread, F. E. Vorz, R. M. 
Forses, W. L. Netson, and J. K. Loost. 
J. Nutrition 29, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 269-275. 
Five per cent soy flour can be used without ap- 

preciably altering the appearance or flavor of white 
bread. Weanling rats were used in growth studies, 
and comparisons were made of diets containing 
white bread and white bread with 5 per cent soy 
flour. The breads contained 3 per cent whole 
milk solids. Growth was significantly greater for 
the soy flour bread. The biological value of soy 
flour bread was about 10 per cent higher than that 
of white bread. 


[Protein in nutrition.] J. Am. Med. Assoc. 

Protein, its role in human nutrition, F. J. STARE 
and C. S. Davipson. 127, No. 15 (Apr. 14, 
1945), pp. 985-989. 

Importance of adequate protein nutrition in preg- 
nancy, P. F. Witi1aMs. 127, No. 16 (Apr. 21, 
1945), pp. 1052-1055. 

Protein nutrition in problems of medical interest, 
F. J. StarE and G. W. Tuorn. 127, No. 17, 
(Apr. 28, 1945), pp. 1120-1127. 

Protein in surgery, C. C. Lunp and T. M. 
LEVENSON. 128, No. 2 (May 12, 1945), pp. 
95-100. 

Protein nutrition in pediatrics, S. Z. LEVINE. 
128, No. 4 (May 26, 1945), pp. 283-287. 

Proteins in resistance to infection, P. R. CANNON. 
128, No. 5 (June 2, 1945), pp. 360-362. 
These review articles of significant discoveries 

with regard to protein in nutrition in the past year 

or two were prepared at the request of the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 

Association. 


The effect of the level of protein in the diet on the 
utilization of vitamin A, M. Dye, I. BATEMAN, 
and T. Porter. J. Nutrition 29, No. 5 (May 
1945), pp. 341-347. 

Weanling rats were fed a vitamin-A-free diet 
containing 18 per cent of protein until weight was 
stationary. Each was then placed on a 9, 18, or 
36 per cent protein diet and received daily vitamin 
A supplements of 0, 1, 3, or 6 IU. The protein 
level had no significant effect on weight gain on 
any level of vitamin A. The males made greater 
gains than females on each level of protein. 

There was an increase in the number of poly- 


morphonuclear cells on the low vitamin A intake. 
Normal tooth development was not obtained with 
less than 6 IU of vitamin A daily. 


Thiamin status during pregnancy, A. C. SIDDALL 
and J. W. Mott. Am. J. Obstet. Gynecol. 49, 
No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 672-673. 

Two groups of women were studied during the 
course of normal pregnancy. Twenty-four urine 
specimens were collected during each trimester and 
analyzed for thiamine content. 

One group served as controls taking no addi- 
tional thiamine. The second group received from 
0.75 mg to 1.5 mg thiamine daily. All patients 
were consuming a well-balanced diet and all gave 
birth to normal, well-developed infants with one 
exception. A total of 42 patients was studied. In 
the control group thiamine excretion tended to 
decrease toward the end of pregnancy. On this 
good diet the excretion of thiamine was over 200 
micrograms. The group receiving added thiamine 
excreted more than 400 micrograms daily. 

Prolonged vomiting caused a lowering of the 
thiamine excretion. One case of a twin pregnancy 
showed a diminished excretion even with an intake 
of 0.75 mg thiamine daily. 


Observations on the ascorbic acid level of the 
blood plasma of women maintained on a thiamin 
deficient diet, A. BouRrQUIN. Am. J. Digestive 
Diseases 12, No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 162-166. 
Four college women served as subjects on an 

experimental diet supplying 0.5 mg of thiamine 

per 1,000 calories of food eaten. Vitamin-C- 
containing foods were omitted, and 50 mg crystal- 
line ascorbic acid was taken daily. Determina- 
tions of plasma vitamin C were made daily. When 
thiamine was first removed from the diet, there was 

a temporary drop in vitamin C content of the 

plasma followed by a return to the original level 

and in two cases a significant increase. Possible 
explanations of these changes are offered. 


Biosynthesis of nicotinamide in the human gut, 
P. ELLINGER, R. Benescu, and D. P. Grerrs- 
WALD. Lancet 248, No. 6345 (Apr. 7, 1945), 
pp. 432-434. 

Eight subjects were studicd for urinary excretion 
of nicotinamide before, during, and after the ad- 
ministration of sulfathiazole compounds. Low- 
ered excretion of nicotinamide while the sulfa 
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drugs were taken is interpreted as evidence of 
biosynthesis of nicotinamide in the intestinal 
tract. Three subjects with pellagra had a much 
lower excretion of nicotinamide than did normal 
subjects; absorption of nicotinamide was impaired 
in the pellagrins. 


A study of nicotinic acid restriction in man, A. P. 
Briccs, S. A. SrncaL, and V. P. SypDEn- 
STRICKER. J. Nutrition 29, No. 5 (May 1945), 
pp. 331-339. 

Two subjects who had previously had pellagra 
restricted themselves for 9 and 42 weeks, re- 
spectively, to a diet low in trigonelline and con- 
taining only 3 mg nicotinic acid daily. Through- 
out the study no significant symptoms of pellagra 
developed, due probably to intestinal biosynthesis 
of nicotinic acid and also because the diet con- 
tained little corn. Urine samples showed low 
nicotinic acid excretion throughout in one case 
and normal in the other. Trigonelline excretion 
dropped to a low level in 3 weeks and then re- 
mained stationary. 


Effect of corn grits on nicotinic acid requirement 
of the dog, W. A. Krent, L. J. Terry, and 
C. A. Ervenyem. Proc. Soc. Expt. Biol. Med. 
58, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 334-337. 

Corn has been found to have some characteristic 
apart from its low nicotinic acid content which 
tends to increase the organism’s requirement for 
nicotinic acid. Growing dogs were fed a diet low 
in nicotinic acid and containing a high percentage 
of corn grits. The diet was adequate in protein 
and all the B-vitamins except nicotinic acid. 
Growth was dependent on the nicotinic acid con- 
tent of the diet. In dogs fed a diet in which the 
corn grits was reduced one half, growth was equal 
to that of the first group although the nicotinic 
acid intake had also been reduced one half. Corn 
tends to increase the nicotinic acid requirement; 
and milk, which contains less nicotinic acid, tends 
to decrease the requirement. The difference is 
probably due to the presence of intestinal flora 
which can synthesize nicotinic acid. 


The importance of “folic acid” in rations low in 
nicotinic acid, W. A. Krent and C. A. 
Ervenjem. J. Biol. Chem. 158, No. 1 (Mar. 
1945), pp. 173-179. 
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Weanling puppies were fed a ration low in nico- 
tinic acid but otherwise adequate. One group of 
dogs remained on this synthetic diet; a second 
group received the same diet plus a “folic acid” 
concentrate prepared from liver. Nicotinic acid 
deficiency resulted in severe weight loss, loss of 
appetite, inflammation of the gums, and bloody 
diarrhea. When the deficient animals were given 
a dose of nicotinic acid, the dogs failed to respond; 
but the animals which had received “folic acid” 
responded adequately when given doses of nico- 
tinic acid. 


A dietary factor essential for guinea pigs. VI. 
Changes in the distribution of acid-soluble 
phosphorus in the muscle during a deficiency 
of the antistiffness factor, W. J. VAN WAGTEN- 
pONK and H. Lamrrom. J. Biol. Chem. 158, 
No. 2 (Apr. 1945), pp. 421-424. 

Guinea pigs raised on a diet mainly composed 
of skim milk plus minerals and known essential 
vitamins develop characteristic symptoms. The 
first sign is a stiffness of the wrist joint; in the ad- 
vanced stages, the muscles atrophy and calcium 
deposits are found in many body tissues. Ex- 
amination of the tissues of these animals also 
showed that the content of acid-soluble phosphate 
compounds is lowered in the muscle. The anti- 
stiffness factor which will prevent or cure this 
condition is different from vitamin E. 


Studies on the comparative nutritive value of fats. 
VI. Growth and reproduction over ten genera- 
tions on Sherman diet B where butterfat was 
replaced by a margarine fat, H. J. DEvEL, Jr., 
L. F. Hartman, and E. Movirr. J. Nutrition 
29, No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 309-316. 
The Sherman diet of skim milk powder, ground 

whole wheat, and margarine with added vitamin 
A in place of butterfat was fed to weanling rats 
and continued through ten generations. Com- 
parisons of weight at 21, 30, 60, 90, and 120 days 
were made with stock rats, the Sherman data, 
and Donaldson values; and growth for the rats on 
the margarine diet was superior. The growth 
rate in the first litter rats was greater than for the 
second litter. It is concluded that margarine can 
serve adequately in place of butterfat for growth 
and reproduction on a diet otherwise nutritionally 
satisfactory. 








SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Irma Koch Bell, A. Theresa Johnston, and Grace Roberts, all members of the 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Current national developments and problems in 
public-welfare services for children, K. F. 
Lenroot. Child 9, No. 7 (Jan. 1945), pp. 
103-106. 

Of the 130,000,000 people in the USA 40,000,000 
are under 18 years. Standards of living for many 
of them are the highest in the world, but a sub- 
stantial proportion live below the subsistence 
level. Predominant among those having least 
access to economic security, education, community 
services, and social acceptability are the families 
of race minorities and migrant agricultural labor- 
ers. “Money invested in a comprehensive pro- 
gram that would insure access to health services 
and medical care for all, and in a nutrition program 
directed toward an adequate level of nutrition for 
all children and youth, would contribute more to 
physical fitness and national preparedness than 
any other one measure.” 

The importance of planning and co-operation 
between public and private social agencies and pro- 
fessional groups, and the responsibility of state 
and local welfare departments with regard to the 
multiplicity of problems are discussed. ‘“‘Social 
case treatment” is suggested for dealing with 
these problems.—A. T. J. 


Education: America’s magic, L. Waite. School 

& Soc. 61, No. 1588 (June 1945), p. 353. 

As a second world war draws to a bitter end, we 
seem to have an overruling belief that in education 
lies the solution of all ills. Our faith is not shaken, 
even though recent progress in education has not 
coincided with an end to war. If a nation is 
healthy, education will be healthy; and education 
cannot reform itself unless society is reformed. 
We must go to the root of causes of maladjust- 
ments in our whole society.—I. K. B. 

Foster home finding, I. BAKER. Family 26, 

No. 3 (May 1945), pp. 83-90. 

The shortage of foster homes for children de- 
prived of their parents is largely due to short- 
comings in the philosophy and attitude of the 
home-finding agency. The home finder must have 
strong convictions of her right and responsibility 
to examine would-be foster parents to determine 
how the environment would influence the growth 
and development of children entrusted to them. 
Foster home study should evaluate parents as 


people. Security, imagination, flexibility, and 
ability to assume responsibility are characteristics 
which should be searched for, though all are not to 
be expected from every family group. A recorded 
evaluation, substantiated by experience with the 
family, is necessary. 

Emphasis must always be on human aspects of 
the job. For every child effectively placed, the 
foster home finder deserves as much tribute as the 
foster parents. To fulfill the important function 
entrusted to her, she must bring to her job a 
warmth of understanding and above all an in- 
violate respect for human personality.—I. K. B. 


Public welfare and the social conscience, J. Moss. 
Public Welfare 3, No. 5 (May 1945), p. 97. 
Public assistance greatly developed through 

the economic depression of the last decade. Its 
interrelation with health, education, recreation, 
housing, and security make it important to the 
community. But because social workers have 
vast funds at their disposal and contact with 
numerous beneficiaries, their work is a threat to 
the way of life of old-school politicians. 

The Federal Security Board has done an out- 
standing job in improving standards of public 
service. The trend toward statesmanlike qualities 
in public officials is encouraging, and indications 
are that the people have a new consciousness in 
public welfare. 

The social worker must hold fast to ideals of pro- 
fessional service. By improved government ad- 
ministration, public welfare can raise the whole 
social structure.—I. K. B. 


The problems we face in nutrition, F. BoUDREAU. 
Sci. Monthly 60, No. 6 (June 1945), pp. 443-450, 
The nature and scope of postwar problems in 

nutrition and the role of science in solving them 

will depend to some extent on the organization set 
up by the United Nations. The FAO will multiply 
opportunities for science in nutrition. 

To carry out the recommendations of the Hot 
Springs Conference we must ascertain the food 
consumption habits and nutritional status of a 
people and compare them with some standard. 

Much additional work is needed in relation to 
raw, processed, and cooked foods. The physician 
needs the co-operation of the public health worker, 
biochemist, nutritionist, and statistician in the 
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appraisal of the nutritional status of a people. 
Nutritionists need to guide the work of UNRRA 
in feeding undernourished Europe. 

National nutrition councils must form policies 
and make recommendations to their governments. 
They must translate nutritional needs into terms 
of specific foods, while considering alternate 
sources of nutrients, consumption, problems of 
production, prices. 

More study is needed on the role of nutrition as 
related to immunity to disease.—I. K. B. 


Ways of extending educational opportunities to 
migrant children, W. H. Gaumnitz. Child 9, 
No. 9 (Mar. 1945), pp. 141-142. 

“Nearly a million children between 6 and 16 
years of age move annually from one school dis- 
trict to another while they and their families do 
seasonal work in the crops.”” Vast numbers at- 
tend school only a month or two and many not 
at all. Since many families move across state 
lines and the whole subject is bound up with child 
labor, any sound solution to the problem of edu- 
cating these children must depend upon sound 
state and national labor laws. 

California’s emergency schools for migrants 
are discussed, and suggestions are made for changes 
in the organization of school systems. The im- 
portance of uniting smaller school districts into 
larger ones for administrative purposes is em- 
phasized.—A. T. J. 


Public health in the post-war world, C.-E. A. 
Winstow. Survey Graphic 34, No. 4 (Apr. 
1945), pp. 119-122+. 

Although public health problems of World War 
II are infinitely greater than those ever faced 
before, the Army death rate from disease is at an 
all-time low. 

In the postwar period we will benefit by new 
weapons against disease such as “DDT.” Peni- 
cillin and sulfa drugs will combat syphilis and 
gonorrhea, but we need increased community and 
public health machinery to effect good results. 

Tuberculosis still ranks seventh or eighth in 
causes of death; therefore, X-ray diagnosis for 
every young man of military age, for large in- 
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dustrial organizations, and sometimes for entire 
communities is needed. 

Pneumonia and the common cold are still 
among the leading causes of death, but advances 
in their control are being made. 

With prolonging life and promoting efficiency 
the postwar objective, the health program must be 
broadened to include nutrition, housing, and medi- 
cal care. 

Great expansion of mental hygiene clinics will 
be needed to adjust two million men now classified 
as “not suited for military service.” 

Finally, we need a central body, responsible to 
the general assembly of the United Nations, to 
co-ordinate and standardize the results of research 
and administrative practice, assist in training and 
distributing personnel, and grant aid and assistance 
to individual countries.—G. R. 


Canadian trends in food and nutrition, L. B. 
Pett, MD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 4 
(Apr. 1945), pp. 220-222. 

In general, Canadian food supplies have been 
maintained or increased in spite of expanded 
war demands. The greatest increases are in the 
meat, fruit, and vegetable groups, while the only 
real reduction is in supplies of sugar. 

Food ration coupons are issued on a direct quan- 
tity basis instead of on the point system used here. 
An attempt has been made to avoid mixing food 
groups and to ration equivalent amounts of inter- 
changeable foods. 

Tables list quantities of food available for 
civilians in recent years and estimated supplies of 
nutrients available per person per day. Estimates 
show that for 1943 adequate amounts of all but one 
food nutrient were available. Inadequate diets 
in Canada were the result of problems of distribu- 
tion, nutrient losses, and personal selection— 
problems which form the basis for long-term plan- 
ning in the country’s nutrition program. 

Trends, resulting from war food programs, indi- 
cate the further development of improved distri- 
bution systems, food allocations for school lunch 
and other special groups, nutritional quality of 
foods, nutrition education, and nutrition re- 
search.—G. R. 





TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


Legislation speeds study of textile fire hazards. 

Textile World 95, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), p. 145. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress barring 
from interstate commerce any fabric “made from 
or containing any synthetic fiber which is either 
wholly or in part made from or contains any 
hazardous, explosive, or other substance in suffi- 
cient quantity so as to make such fabric or material 
more highly inflammable than cotton cloth in its 
natural state.””’ This statement is weak in that it 
implies discrimination against synthetic fibers 
and in that the measure of inflammability is too 
indefinite. The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has agreed to have a sub- 
committee on flammability of consumer textiles 
investigate current fire-hazard laws with reference 
to test methods and devise a procedure for evaluat- 
ing the comparative flammability of cotton and 
other textile samples. The results of this study 
should provide a basis for more intelligent legisla- 
tion on textile fire hazards. 


Ramie and aluminum contend in the battle of the 
fibers, A. C. Ropert. Textile Age 9, No. 4 
(Apr. 1945), pp. 74-79. 

Ramie, a bast fiber, has been imported from 
China under the name of China Grass. It grows 
best in a semitropical climate where there is 
sufficient rainfall. It dyes better than cotton or 
flax. The six to eight inch fiber is the strongest 
natural fiber and is stronger wet than dry. It is 
more absorbent than flax and resists mildew. 
The luster and elasticity are second only to silk. 
It is easily spun and woven and suitable for com- 
posite yarns and fabrics. 

In the past, use of ramie has been hampered by 
expensive methods of decortication and degum- 
ming; but new rapid, efficient methods have so 
reduced the cost that ramie may be expected to 
enter the competitive field with other vegetable 
fibers, War uses include airplane and parachute 
cloth, military uniforms and raincoats, tents, gas 
masks, bandages and surgical dressings. 

Ramie can be used successfully up to 35 per 
cent with wool and in blends of cotton, ramie, and 
wool. It does not felt but can be used in wool felt 
blends and is especially useful in adding strength 
to fabrics to be heavily napped. 

A new textile fiber cut from thin rolled sheets of 
aluminum has been perfected. Reymet is made 





of pure aluminum, while Reyspun is coated with 
cellulose acetate. This coating adds strength and 
may be made any desired color. This fiber is 
extremely colorfast, will not tarnish, is not af- 
fected by perspiration, and is washable or dry- 
cleanable. The fabric is rather stiff and heavy 
when 100 per cent Reymet or Reyspun is used. It 
will probably be most useful as a decorative fiber 
in sweaters, shoe fabrics, tablecloths, striped suit- 
ing, upholstery, and evening wear. Special care 
must be taken in weaving aluminum fiber with 
other fibers because it is a nonfelting thread. 

Rayon—What is it? A. G. Scroccre. Textile 

Age 9, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 42-46. 

According to the American definition, ‘“‘rayon”’ 
is a generic term for filaments made from various 
solutions of modified cellulose by pressing or draw- 
ing the cellulose solution through an orifice and 
solidifying it in the form of a filament. According 
to the British definition, “rayon” is a generic term 
applied to all fibers for textile use which are not of 
natural occurrence. 

Thus, the American term includes only fiber of 
cellulose base while the British term includes many 
other fibers such as nylon, Vinyon, Lanital, and 
glass. A word covering all man-made fibers might 
be useful at times, but to date the word “manu- 
factured” or “man-made fibers” has served. If 
the term rayon were used to include all of the man- 
made fibers one would have to say “nylon rayon,” 
“glass rayon,” and so on. Many manufacturers 
of such fibers as nylon, Vinyon, Aralac, and glass 
object to having their product called rayon. 

To avoid confusion, it is suggested that the 
British definitions committee restrict the use of 
rayon to the cellulose-base fibers and consider 
using “synthetic” or coin a new term to cover all 
man-made fibers. 


High standards important to success of no-seam 
nylons. Textile World 95, No. 5 (May 1945), 
pp. 133, 192. 

With the return of the use of nylon yarn in 
hosiery a high-quality circular knit hose is expected 
on the market. A definite amount of shaping is 
possible in the making of circular hose by using a 
heavy yarn and a loose tension in the welt and 
gradually reducing the size of yarn and tightening 
the tension until the boot is reached. In making 
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the boot of the hose a fine yarn is used which is 
knit with a gradually tightening tension so that 
the ankle is considerably smaller than the calf. 
Circular knit hose tend to lose their shape after 
many launderings. Nylon yarn has setting char- 
acteristics which permit it to be permanently set 
a desired shape during the boarding process. Be- 
cause of its strength, fine denier nylon yarns can 
be used which permit the use of many extra needles 
on the knitting maching, give good fit, and a fine- 
gauge hose. 

The high-quality producers will probably pro- 
duce a high-quality seamless hose which should 
not be considered a competitor of full-fashioned 
hosiery but a new style addition to the line of fine 
hose. 


New protein fibers made from many materials. 
Textile World 95, No. 5 (May 1945), p. 103. 
Practically any known protein can be made into 

textile fibers. Examples are chicken feathers, egg 

albumin, fish, hides, soy beans, peanuts, and 
casein. 

Casein fibers are now produced commercially; a 
pilot plant is producing soy bean fiber; and pilot 
plants both in the USA and England may be 
started for producing peanut fiber. Properties of 
the British peanut fiber Ardil are listed. Similar 
in many ways to Aralac, it probably will be used 
chiefly in blends. 

The fiber produced from keratin of chicken 
feathers is especially interesting because of the 
cheap source material and because it exceeds in 
strength other manufactured protein fibers. 

Polyfilament threads have been produced both 
from egg albumin and keratin. 

Aside from the wool-like protein fibers, which 
are being produced, a wool-dyeing, cellulose rayon 
called Rayolanda is being produced commercially. 


Aralac, D. G. CARMICHAEL. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 

34, No. 9 (Apr. 23, 1945), pp. 171-175. 

Casein fiber was first produced by Dr. Ferretti 
in Italy in 1936. It was first produced com- 
mercially in this country in 1940 and since then 
has increased in production eight times. 

In producing the fiber, casein is dispersed in an 
alkaline solution, the solution clarified, then the 
fibers are spun and coagulated and the filaments 
treated in a hardening bath. 
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Chemically Aralac resembles wocl. Under the 
microscope it resembles rayon but has a round 
cross section. It burns like natural protein fiber. 
The dry strength, elongation, and recovery after 
stress compare favorably with wool. In the wet 
state it is stronger than wool. Aralac is now used 
most extensively in dress goods and felt hats but 
is also used as a filling for pillows, comforts, and 
quilted goods. 

Aralac dyes similarly to natural protein fibers, 
but experimental dyeings of Aralac-mixture fabrics 
are advisable. Blends of Aralac and nylon dye 
well with acid dyes and chrome colors. 


Competitively priced cotton is essential, W. C. 
PLANZ. Textile Age 9, No. 5 (May 1945), pp. 
55-60. 

When industry changes from production of 
military to consumer supplies, competition of fibers 
in textiles will become acute. Cotton at present 
indicated levels has no chance to survive the 
competition with the world level of prices and with 
synthetics and all other substitutes that threaten 
its customary market. 

Export subsidy has been found to be an ineffec- 
tual method of meeting the situation since it 
tends to eventually drive down all prices and also 
must be extended to cotton products for export. 
But some protection must be given domestic mar- 
kets to prevent re-entry of goods manufactured in 
foreign countries from cotton priced lower than it 
is available to our own spinners and weavers. 

Parity price has in the past served as an objec- 
tive in our cotton policy rather than as a guide, 
Parity has failed because it is based on price rela- 
tionships before synthetic fibers were known, be- 
cause it ignores developments in the growing of 
cotton, and because it is too inflexible. It does 
not consider consumer purchasing power. Price 
alone cannot bring economic well-being to the 
majority of cotton growers. 

The trend toward greater efficiency in cotton 
farming through soil conservation, better seed, 
intensive cultivation, and application of machinery 
should be broadened. Through these develop- 
ments the price of cotton production could be re- 
duced so that the competent farmer could meet 
competition and cotton could hold its own. 





News Notes... 








General 


Canadian Home Economics Association. The 
fourth conference of the Association was held at the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, from August 
27 to 31. 

Speakers and their topics included Clara M. 
Brown, University of Minnesota, ‘““The Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Looks to the Future’; Milton 
Osborne, University of Manitoba, “The Small 
Canadian Home”; Miss K. Mackenzie, Canadian 
Industries Ltd., “New Synthetics as Applied to 
Textiles and the Home”’; Bernice Dodge, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, ‘““The Home Economist 
in the Business World”; Chas. Strachan, Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Summerland, B. C., “Modern 
Methods of Processing Foods”; J. P. Blount, 
United Airlines, Chicago, “Transportation of Per- 
ishable Goods”; Mrs. Estelle Hoffman Moorhead, 
New York State Department of Health, “Nutrition 
in the Public Health Program”; Olive Russell, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa, “Back 
to Civil Life”; and Flora Thurston, Cornell Uni- 
versity, “Better Family Living.” 

Gladys Branegan, former president of the 
AHEFA, this fall becomes director of the School 
of Home Economics at Ohio State University. 
Last year, while on leave from Montana State 
College, where she was head of home economics 
and dean of the division of household and in- 
dustrial arts, Dr. Branegan reorganized the work 
of the department of home economics at Hunter 
College. Mrs. Faith Lanman Gorrell, the retiring 
director of home economics at Ohio State, will 
continue as a member of the teaching staff. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president of the AHEA, 
who has been chairman of the department of home 
economics at New York University, this fall 
becomes chairman of the department of home 
economics at Hunter College. 

Millicent Atkin’s death on June 8 in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, came as a shock to her many 
friends throughout the United States. She had 
been a member of the staff of the Evaporated Milk 
Association for some nineteen years. 

Mrs. Rose Homer Widtsoe, who had been on the 
staff of the University of Utah since 1923 and head 
of its home economics department for more than 
fifteen years, died last fall in Salt Lake City. 
During World War I, Dr. Widtsoe served as food 











administrator in Salt Lake City. She was director 
of the Utah Emergency Relief Administration and 
more recently had been an active member of the 
State Nutrition Council. She was an active 
member of the Utah Home Economics Association. 

Navy Commendation for the Waverly Press. 
“For outstanding performance and service ren- 
dered to the United States at war” the United States 
Navy commendation has been awarded to the 
management and employees of the Waverly 
Press, Inc., printers of the JouRNAL oF HomE 
Economics. Of all the printing plants in the 
United States that are doing Navy work, only 
five have received this award. 

Presentation ceremonies took place at the Alca- 
zar in Baltimore on July 1. Captain Frederick 
J. Bell, USN, was master of ceremonies; and 
Commander Frank M. Knox, USNR, spoke on 
“Printing in the War Effort” and presented the 
award. 


Alaska 

University of Alaska. Fairbanks High School 
seniors and their mothers were guests on April 7 at 
a luncheon given by the foods class under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lola Cremeans Tilly. 

Two short courses in weaving were offered last 
year, and at the annual spring open house on April 
13 more than 200 hand-woven articles were ex- 
hibited. 

Frieda Steckel spent the summer traveling in 
Alaska. 

Elizabeth Crites, 45, has been appointed secre- 
tary to Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, the home 
demonstration leader. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Fohn-Hansen has con- 
ducted an extensive food production program. 

Frances Byrne, formerly of Iowa, is home demon- 
strator in the Matanuska Valley. 

Imogene Ward, a graduate of North Dakota 
Agricultural College, has been appointed agent in 
southeastern Alaska. 

J. Hazel Zimmerman, club leader, reports the 
largest summer 4-H club enrollment to date. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas State Teachers College. Anna Carol 
Fults is on leave to continue work on her PhD at 
Ohio State University. Frances Webb will be her 
substitute at the College. 
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University of Arkansas. Zilpha Battey resigned 
on July 30 and is now at her home in Tiskilwa, 
Illinois. 

Delpha Wiesendanger, formerly of New York 
State, has joined the home economics staff to de- 
velop and co-ordinate the work and research in 
home management and family relationships. 

While Helen Cannon taught during the summer 
session at the University of Washington, Mary 
Haas of Arkansas Polytechnic College was her 
substitute. 

Lucille Manchester and L. Elberta Martin have 
completed a bulletin entitled “Enjoying Children.” 

Floy Wilson studied at Ohio State University 
during the second term of the summer session. 

Four summer workshops were held at the Uni- 
versity: Community Nutrition, directed by Mary 
Jane Scott; Home Management, directed by 
Delpha Wiesendanger; Administration and Opera- 
tion of the School Lunch, directed by Ruth Powell; 
and Problems of Home Economics in the Total 
School Program, directed by Alma Keys. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Dora Stubblefield, 
Verlie Allen, Mrs. Lurline C. Daspit, and Erma 
McKnight served on the federal job analysis study 
of home demonstration work. 

Janive Segraves, Virginia Edison, Francille 
Killion, and Marjorie E. Evans are new agents. 

Consumer Nutrition Committee. Officers are: 
chairman, Mrs. Juanice Johnson, FSA; vice-chair- 
man, Beulah Thompson; secretary, Janice Jarman; 
treasurer, Joellene Vannory. 

Six one-day consumer-nutrition working confer- 
ences were held in various parts of the state. 
Vivian Drenckhahn assisted with them. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. The 
Association was one of 18 sponsoring organizations 
of the United Women’s Conference in San Fran- 
ciscoon May 19. ‘‘Women’s Share in Implement- 
ing the Peace” was the theme, and outstanding 
women from the United Nations Conference were 
guest speakers. 

The past state president, Florence V. Ritchie, 
was the delegate at the morning and afternoon 
sessions. At the evening session the CHEA had 
five additional state chairmen present. 

The Association, along with agricultural, indus- 
trial, business education, distributive education, 
and guidance associations, was invited to be repre- 
sented at a meeting called by the Commission for 
Vocational Education to form a co-ordinating 
council. This council, which will consist of three 
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delegates from each organization, will meet annu- 
ally to discuss common problems, plan co-operative 
sectional meetings, and work for an informed per- 
sonnel that will function effectively in presenting a 
vocational training program of real value to the 
public. 

Miss Wyckoff’s Visit. Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA 
field secretary, was in California from March 13 to 
21 for conferences with state officers and section 
chairmen in Sacramento, Oakland, and Los Ange- 
les and for a tea for high school delegates in Sacra- 
mento, a luncheon meeting for college club 
delegates on the Berkeley campus, and a college 
club workshop in Los Angeles. 

Association Officers for the coming year are: 
president, Mrs. Marvel Fisher; president-elect, 
Mrs. Helen H. Matlock; secretary, Dana Waynied; 
secretary-elect, Mrs. Verna Strader; and treasurer, 
Mrs. Alice Hall. 

Northern Section. For the sixth year the sec- 
tion has sponsored a series of six radio programs. 
Under the chairmanship of Dorothy Tilden and 
Mrs. Ocie B. Watt round-table discussions were 
presented each week on the state association’s 
theme “Family Readjustment to Postwar Living.” 

College Workshop. On April 13 and 14, dele- 
gates and advisers from 11 college home economics 
clubs in northern California and Nevada met at the 
University of California, Berkeley, for a workshop 
on club activities and problems. At this meeting 
they completed the organization of Province 15. 

High School Regional Meeting. Representatives 
from Pacific B region (California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Hawaii) met at the University of California at 
Berkeley from March 7 to 8 with Hazel Frost, 
national adviser, and Susan M. Burson of the U. S. 
Office of Education to complete plans for the pro- 
gram of the National Organization of High School 
Home Economics Clubs. 

Homemaking Conference. City supervisors of 
homemaking education, heads of home economics 
departments in universities and state colleges, 
teacher trainers, the staff of the Bureau of Home- 
making Education, school administrators, and the 
subcommittee for training home economics teach- 
ers met in San Jose on March 12 and 13 to consider 
the type of homemaking program needed in Cali- 
fornia schools and the type of pre-service and in- 
service training needed for homemaking teachers. 
Muriel Brown and Susan M. Burson of the U. S. 
Office of Education served as consultants. 

Mrs. Bertha Akin, Mrs. B. Oatman, and 
Bernice Budlong were appointed to serve as a steer- 
ing committee to develop a suggestive guide for 
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curriculum planning for homemaking education 
and make plans for a summer curriculum work- 


shop. 


Colorado 


Colorado State College. In honor of both the 
50th anniversary this year of home economics at 
the College and the retirement on June 30 of Dean 
Inga K. Allison, who has been with the department 
all but 15 of the 50 years, graduates and faculty 
arranged a celebration dinner in Ammons Hall on 
April 19. President Emeritus Charles A. Lory was 
a guest of honor. President Roy M. Green dis- 
cussed the future of home economics, and Margaret 
Prendergast McLean, first home economics alumna, 
told of many incidents about the early home 
economics work on the campus and then directed 
the cutting of the anniversary cake with its 50 
candles. Three other early graduates assisted. 
Mrs. Roy Portner was toastmistress. 

The Allison Scholarship Fund for home econom- 
ics students was started in honor of Dean Allison. 

Home economics was honored also at the com- 
mencement exercises when Margaret P. McLean 
was declared the honor alumna of the year and was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of science. 

Dr. Flora L. Slocum, recently of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, was ap- 
pointed dean of home economics on July 1. 

District Meetings. Seven district meetings of 
homemaking teachers were held this spring in 
various areas of the state for discussion of problems 
which homemaking teachers are facing because of 
present economic and social conditions. Most of 
the student teachers in home economics from 
Colerado State College attended at least one of 
these meetings. 

Extension Service. 
pointed clothing specialist. 
similar position in Arkansas. 

Colorado home demonstration agents met in 
Fort Collins for a series of conferences and work- 
shops from April 16 to 20. A major portion of 
their time was devoted to techniques of job analy- 
sis and new developments in several fields of tech- 
nical subject matter. 

High School Clubs’ Regional Meeting. A 
regional meeting of delegates of high school home 
economics clubs and their sponsors from Utah, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Colorado was held at 
Fort Collins on March 12 and 13 under the leader- 
ship of Hazel Frost, national adviser, and Rua 
Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Sybil Bates has been ap- 
She formerly held a 
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Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting on May 12, Gladys Branegan, 
who has been at Hunter College this past year, 
discussed the place of home economics in the post- 
war world; and Juliette Myren of the Massachu- 
setts Extension Service gave a talk on the applica- 
tion of art in good housekeeping and furnishings 
and illustrated it with colored slides. 

New officers are: president, Evalyn Bergstrand; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frances Seymour. 

The Association is a member of the newly organ- 
ized Connecticut Women’s Joint Action Commit- 
tee. Alice C. Gallivan of St. Joseph College is its 
secretary. 

State Department of Education. A two-week 
Workshop in Sewing Techniques and Teaching 
Methods for Instructors in Homemaking held at 
the Teachers College in New Britain under the 
direction of Margaret Moriarty of the E. C. Good- 
win Technical School was so popular that a second 
one was held in Hartford under the direction of 
Mildred Briggs of Massachusetts State College. 

Connecticut College. Evelyn Craig is teaching 
a course in foods and nutrition to cadet nurses at 
the Lawrence and Memorial Hospitals. 

Katherine Long did graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this summer. 

University of Connecticut. Marie Lundberg, 
professor of foods for 23 years, retired in June and 
is residing at Waltham, Mass. 

Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. Luncheon 
surveys made by the Council in two industrial 
plants in April, using the leaflet “Check Your 
Lunch Today,” showed that food choices are 
amazingly good for vegetables, good for a substan- 
tial dish, but only fair for milk and milk dishes. 

Extension Service. Cora H. Webb, formerly 
club agent in Augusta, Maine, has been appointed 
home demonstration agent in Tolland County. 

Grace E. Holcombe, a former agent in North 
Carolina, is the new agent in New London County. 

New Britain. Home economics teachers of New 
Britain held their bi-monthly meetings in different 
schools this past year. Programs were planned by 
a committee appointed in September. 


Hawaii 

Department of Public Instruction. A territorial 
bill providing for extensive adult education became 
effective in July. The program will be adminis- 
tered by the department with an advisory council 
representing 15 industrial, labor, civic, and educa- 
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tional groups. Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion courses, including homemaking, parent 
education, and vocational education, will be pro- 
vided. 

In-service credit courses in program planning, 
adult education, and household and furniture repair 
were given for teachers during the summer. 

Frances Field Wynn is the new president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club in 
Honolulu. 

Hawaii Dietetic Association. The Association 
has been co-operating with the Department of 
Public Instruction in preparing leaflets on qualifi- 
cations and training necessary for various home 
economics positions. 

Two students from each of the public and private 
high schools were invited to the Association’s April 
meeting. 

Board of Health. The Territorial Tuberculosis 
Association is providing funds for 3 nutritionists to 
work under the direction of the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health in the prevention of tuberculosis. 

University of Hawaii. Mrs. Katherine Bazore 
Gruelle is on the executive committee of the soror- 
ity volunteers, who co-operate with the USO and 
YWCA in providing hostesses and special features 
for the new Service Women’s Lounge in the YWCA 
building. 

The home economics department fashion show— 
“Fashions in Wartime Hawaii”—held in the Stu- 
dent Union building under the direction of Cath- 
erine Doerr and Charlotte Mees drew a large crowd. 
Seventy-six girls modeled about 100 costumes for 
various occasions. 

Mary Lum, ’43, who completed her training as 
student dietitian at Starling-Loving Hospital and 
received her master’s degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position as assistant dietitian 
at Kapiolani Maternity Hospital. 

Extension Service. Mamie Tillema, formerly 
in extension work in Wisconsin, has been appointed 
assistant home demonstration agent on Kauai. 
Ruth Hubbard has been transferred to Molokai as 
senior agent, replacing Martha Eder, who resigned. 

Frances Jones, former Oklahoma home demon- 
stration agent, is doing extension work in South 
Oahu. 

A conference of all extension agents in Honolulu 
was scheduled from August 7 to 11. 


Idaho 

Idaho Home Economics Association. New 
194546 officers are: president, Mildred Haberly; 
secretary-treasurer, Rena Echer Herzog. 
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University of Idaho. Henrietta Fleck of Illinois 
State Normal University and Lillian Navratil, state 
supervisor of home economics, were consultants 
for the Home Economics Education Workshop at 
the summer session. Revision of the Idaho Home- 
making Teachers Guide was the major problem. 

The annual homemaking teachers conference was 
held on the campus from July 23 to 28 for reports 
and further work on the curriculum. 


Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. 
1 the Association had 60 new members. 

State Nutrition Committee. The education 
committee has prepared a supplement for use with 
its “Suggestive Guide for Teaching Nutrition in 
Illinois Elementary Schools.” 

Surveys of food habits of children in rural and 
urban schools made by the county nutrition com- 
mittees are being summarized. More than 10,000 
children in 18 counties have reported. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College. Helen 
Devinney attended summer school at Columbia 
University. 

Illinois State Normal University. Dr. Madge 
Coble substituted for Frances Conkey while she 
was on leave during the spring semester. 

The home economics staff assisted with a Health 
Education Workshop during summer school. 

James Milliken University. A portrait of the 
late President Hessler, father of Mrs. Margaret 
Hessler Brooks of the University of Chicago, was 
presented to the University at the Alumni Dinner. 
Viola M. Bell made the presentation. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University. Mrs. 
Mary Louise Barnes was on leave to study institu- 
tion management at the University of Illinois 
during the spring semester. 

University of Illinois. Henry C. Sherman of 
Columbia University spoke on “Food and Nutri- 
tion, Today and Tomorrow” at the University on 
May 15. This was the opening lecture in the Isa- 
bel Bevier lecture series, made possible by a 
$5,000 bequest of the late Miss Bevier. 

The “Kalcium Kids’”’ project, carried on by the 
home economics department in co-operation with 
University High School to determine calcium re- 
quirements for rapidly growing boys between 12 
and 16 years of age, was continued this summer. 

Florence King and Helen Zwolanek were enrolled 
in a summer refresher course given by the United 
States Testing Company, Inc. 

Evelyn Smith was chief consultant for a School 
Lunch Workshop sponsored at the University of 


By June 
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Georgia from July 16 to August 8 by the University 
and the National Education Board. 

Maxine McDivitt, ’40, was visiting instructor in 
foods this summer. 

Jean Simpson is now on the staff of the Frozen 
Food Foundation, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Janet L. Retzer joined the staff of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics on 
August 1. 

Twenty-three home economics seniors joined the 
AHEA. 

Extension Service. Clara R. Brian, for 25 years 
home adviser in McLean County, retired Septem- 
ber 1. She will continue to live in Bloomington. 

Clinton, Randolph, and Pulaski-Alexander 
Counties have organized home bureaus, making 80 
counties organized with 76 home advisers. 

The state-wide safe homes program has enrolled 
8,699 families in 43 counties for the state certificate 
award. An additional 813 families in 5 other 
counties were enrolled late, but they, too, will 
receive the safe home emblem if no home accidents 
are reported during 1945. 


Iowa 


Iowa State College. Mabel V. Campbell, super- 
visor of home economics education for the state of 
New York, is the third woman graduate of the 
College to receive its Merit Award for distinguished 
professional service. It was presented on Alumni 
Day. 

Belle Lowe was made an honorary member of 
Mortar Board at tapping ceremoniesin May. The 
honor came in her twenty-fifth year at the College. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s committee on committees has recom- 
mended a general committee on home economics 
education to be composed of a general chairman 
and chairmen of subcommittees on (1) evaluation 
of home economics education; (2) home economics 
in the elementary grades; (3) home economics in 
secondary schools; (4) home economics in college 
(a) professional home economics curriculum, (b) 
home economics in general education; (5) home 
economics in adult education; and (6) visual and 
other aids in home economics education. 

Following discussion of a report submitted by 
the education planning committee on March 16, 
the committee recommended to the council of the 
Association that committees on the following be 
appointed: checking and appraising home econom- 
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ics education in Kansas; pointing up opinion on 
family life education; promoting family life educa- 
tion in the elementary grades; home economics 
education for high school youth; college curricu- 
lum; home economics in general education; adult 
education; visual education and other aids in 
teaching; and public relations. 

The committee also recommended that the 
KHEA encourage workshops for teachers in home 
economics education throughout the state and 
that the committee on committees and the presi- 
dent of the Association be authorized to consider 
needs for carrying out the above program and make 
provision for correcting needs and extending family 
life education through existing committees or sub- 
committees. 

Fairfax Airfield Canteen. Mrs. Freda Vietor of 
the Kansas City Power and Light Company has 
been busy equipping a new Red Cross canteen at 
Fairfax Airfield. As canteen chairman, she asked 
for more volunteers to join canteen classes and 
received responses from more than 100 women and 
girls, among them 50 businesswomen and teachers. 

Kansas City (Kansas) Public Schools. Home 
economics students at Sumner High School (for 
colored students) sponsored Hospitality Week in 
April. The climax of the week was an all-school 
assembly at which Mrs. Elma Ibsen, executive 
secretary of the Kansas Nutrition Council, dis- 
cussed the relation of nutrition to health. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana State University. 
vocational and personal guidance, held June 11 to 
29 under the supervision of Elizabeth Tucker, was 
attended by school supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers. Mary Russell of Oklahoma City 
was the special consultant. 

On May 28 a formal initiation was held for the 
26 graduating seniors who joined the AHEA. It 
was followed by the annual tea honoring the par- 
ents of all senior women. 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana. With 
the change of name from Louisiana State Normal 
College and the reorganization of the College, the 
home economics work became the department of 
home economics in the School of Applied Arts and 
Sciences. 

Ferne Geyer, who resigned as dietitian, has been 
succeeded by Lillian Nelson. 

Mrs. Marie S. Dunn has succeeded Margaret 
Owen as child development instructor. 

Bessie Lee Freeman, formerly of Nebraska State 


A conference on 
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College, Wayne, joined the staff in June to teach 
the clothing and related art courses. 

Utility Home Service Training Courses. Home 
economics educators of the state colleges and uni- 
versity joined with utility home economists in a 
three-day training course conducted by Mrs. Leota 
Crays of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and sponsored by the home service 
departments of New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
and Louisiana Power & Light Company. This 
meeting was planned to familiarize teachers with 
the type of work carried on by utility home service 
workers. Representatives from the Extension 
Service, Orleans Parish School Board, Gulf States 
Utilities, and the Louisiana Public Utilities also 
attended. 


Maine 


Maine Home Economics Association. Due to 
the ODT ruling, the annual spring meeting was 
cancelled. 

State Nutrition Committee. Experimental 
training classes for school lunch cooks and manag- 
ers sponsored by the Committee have stimulated 
local interest in the school lunch program and in 
improving the quality of lunches served. The 
Extension Service, State Department of Education, 
and WFA co-operated with local teachers and 
volunteers in conducting the classes. 

The enrichment bill, which had the support of 
the Committee and the Maine Bakers’ Association, 
was passed by the Maine legislature. 

State Department of Education. Florence L. 
Jenkins conducted an all-day conference in Water- 
ville on May 5 for members of the college staffs in 
Maine concerned with home economics education. 

Nasson College. The inauguration of Dr. John 
Thomas Holden as president of the College was 
held on May 10. 

Extension Service. 
trained by extension agents to act as dispensers of 
canning information throughout rural Maine dur- 
ing the summer canning season. 

Utility Company HEIB’s. A Bride’s School of 
Cookery was conducted by Marjorie Standish of 
the Central Maine Power Company in Augusta, 
and similar meetings were held in Rockland by 
Eleanor Mary Dougherty. 

Esther Maybury, home service adviser of the 
Portland-Saco area, has been busy with the Over- 
seas Canning Program in co-operation with Agnes 
F. Gibbs, war food production assistant. 


Groups of key women were 
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Michigan 


Michigan Nutrition Committee. The Commit- 
tee has actively promoted home and community 
food preservation for the 1945 season. 

On April 30 the Committee gave a luncheon in 
Detroit for the press, radio station representatives, 
and advertising clubs throughout the state to se- 
cure their co-operation in promoting more home 
food preservation. 

Although the Committee is losing its executive 
secretary, it expects to have a vigorous program 
for the coming year. A constitution and by-laws 
have just been set up and passed. 

Western Michigan College of Education. Six- 
teen rural teachers were enrolled in a course on 
“Personal and Social Problems” offered to those 
registered for the 4-week, presummer session. 

Each student-teacher spent one week last semes- 
ter at Clear Lake Camp, where she worked with 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils and helped plan the 
food and recreation. 

Students in the home furnishing and home man- 
agement classes helped with plans for remodeling 
and furnishing the Home Management House. 

Extension Service. Edna V. Smith, who re- 
tired on July 1, 1944 after many years as state 
home demonstration leader, was married on June 
9 in East Lansing to Curtis W. Tuller. They will 
live in Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. The 
spring festival and annual meeting in Minneapolis 
on June 2 opened with a luncheon. Lend lease 
and Army foods were displayed and talks were 
given on “Short Cuts to Spring Entertaining,” 
“What’s New in Freezing Food for Home Use,” 
and “Fashions for Summer.” The HEIB’s were 
in charge. 

Individual memberships for the year totaled 
350, and the HEIB section is now the third largest 
in the country. 

The HEIB’s vocational guidance committee 
interviewed 165 girls last year and placed 25. 
Minnesota Dietetic Association. Mrs. 
Brooks West, ADA president-elect, spoke on ““The 
Dietitian of Tomorrow” at the Association’s an- 

nual meeting in Minneapolis on May 4 and 5. 

State Nutrition Council. Since the flour and 
bread enrichment bill did not come up for vote in 
the 1945 session of the legislature, the Council will 
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continue its support of the measure during the next 
two years. 

The school lunch committee has prepared “A 
Guide to School Lunch Sanitation.” 

College of Saint Benedict. By early April all 
home economics seniors in this year’s graduating 
class had been placed in positions. 

College of Saint Catherine. Beth Fogarty, ’43, 
therapeutic dietitian at Anker Hospital, taught a 
class in child nutrition at the College during the 
winter quarter. 

A home economics assembly for the freshman 
class on April 9 included a panel discussion of op- 
portunities in home economics by home economics 
seniors and a talk by Mrs. Grace Hooper of the 
National Dairy Council. 

College of Saint Scholastica. Sister Mary 
Agatha returned to the College in July after three 
years of research in biochemistry. She will head 
the home economics science department. 

Mary Grahek was an assistant instructor on the 
home economics staff this year. 

State Teachers’ College, Duluth. Dorothy 
Timm is a new staff member. She succeeds Mary 
Rankin, now at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Cleo Willey is now on the staff at Louisiana State 
University. 

University of Minnesota. Clara M. Brown is 
supervising a testing program in comparable sec- 
ondary schools in Minnesota wherein boys who 
have studied home economics and an equal number 
without this training are tested to determine 
whether a significant difference has been made by 
this instruction. 

Fifty-six teachers and students from 11 schools 
attended a home experience conference under Miss 
Brown’s direction on April 21. 

Jeanette Gelin was married to the Reverend 
Roger Allen on June 16. They are making their 
home in Marengo, Illinois. 

Extension Service. Evelyn Morrow, Waton- 
wan County home demonstration agent, is presi- 
dent of the National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association. 

The volunteer canning consultant service in 
grocery stores on Saturday nights, inaugurated in 
a few counties in 1944, has been continued in those 
counties this year and started in several others. 
Home demonstration agents train the consultants 
and keep in close touch with them. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. Re- 

gional meetings will be held at Mississippi Southern 
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College on November 2; Belhaven College, Novem- 
ber 3; Delta State College, November 9; University 
of Mississippi, November 10. R. E. Ware, asso- 
ciate nutritionist of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, plans to attend all sessions as do Mrs. 
Brunette D. Hudson and Bertha Fritzsche. The 
program for each group will include a panel discus- 
sion by local people. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Judson Purvis, former 
Warren County home demonstration agent who 
has been on leave for Red Cross work overseas, has 
returned from India. She will take charge of the 
Women’s Land Army program during the indefinite 
leave of absence of Kate Lee. 

May Cresswell participated in the development 
of the Extension Rural Youth Program by a sub- 
committee of the national Extension Organization 
and Policy Committee. The committee met in 
Chicago this summer. 

The state Home Demonstration Council held 
regional sessions at Greenwood on June 11 and 12; 
Jackson, June 13 and 14; State College, June 18 
and 19; and Meridian, June 20 and 21. 

During the 4H Club Congress at Mississippi 
State College from June 25 to 29 outstanding club 
people received training as junior club leaders. 
Special guests were Cully A. Cobb, editor of the 
Southern Ruralist and the first state club agent in 
Mississippi, and W. H. Smith, Holmes County 
superintendent of education, who was the first 
boys’ corn club agent appointed by the USDA. 
Members of his first corn club were invited for the 
program when a portrait of “Corn Club” Smith was 
presented to State College by 4-H club members. 


Missouri 


Drury College. The try-out experience is fast 
becoming the accepted method at Drury for ac- 
quainting the juniors and seniors with work avail- 
able in their field. Last spring one home economics 
major was enrolled for occupational therapy work 
at O’Reilly Hospital and two were in the techni- 
cians’ group. During the summer three home 
economics juniors took advantage of three months 
of paid try-out experience at the Union Electric 
Company in St. Louis. 

Farm Security Administration. The 1944 sum- 
mary of canning and storage of home-produced 
foods by 7,727 Missouri FSA families, representing 
33,913 persons, indicates that the families averaged 
19 quarts of canned tomatoes and juice (goal is 30 
quarts), 15 quarts of green and yellow vegetables 
(goal, 20 quarts), 38 quarts of other vegetables and 
fruits (goal, 50 quarts), 10 quarts of meats (goal, 20 
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quarts), 7 quarts of pickles and relishes (goal, 5 
quarts), and 4 quarts of sweets (goal, 5 quarts). 
The total average was 93 quarts per person, or a 
total of 3,153,909 quarts of food for all persons 
represented. Thirty-one per cent of the families 
achieved the goal of 130 quarts or more per person. 
Some spoilage of food was reported by 44 per cent 
of the families. However, the percentage of spoil- 
age of all foods canned was only 0.07. Pressure 
cookers were used by 87 per cent of the families 
represented in this survey. 

A total of 135,652 bushels of home-produced food 
was stored, or an average of 4 bushels per person 
(goal, 10 bushels). The amount of pork and beef 
stored per person was 128 pounds dressed weight. 

St. Louis. Elspeth Bennett, recently of Syra- 
cuse University, joined the staff of the Ralston 
Purina Company on July 1. 


Montana 


Montana Home Economics Association. A 
council meeting was held on March 24 insteadof 
the usual annual meeting. 

New officers are: president, Alda Torgerson; 
vice-president, Pauline Bunting; secretary, Mar- 
jorie Paisley; treasurer, Juanita Robbins. 

In connection with the AHEA Consumer Speaks 
project Martha Hensley, extension clothing special- 
ist, conducted a discussion with an extension con- 
sumer interests group in Yellowstone County and 
a discussion in June at the Montana Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Conference at Montana State 
College. State and county nutrition committees 
have been asked to take the leadership in conduct- 
ing the discussions on food. 

Teachers Conference. The Montana Home 
Economics Teachers Conference, held at Montana 
State College from June 6 to 8, was attended by 
nearly 100 per cent of the teachers in the state. 
“Home Economics Surveys the Needs and Re- 
sources for Better Family Living” was the theme. 

Montana State College. The College held its 
first summer session this year, and home economics 
courses were offered. The general home econom- 
ics curriculum has been revised to broaden the 
scope of studies and include more cultural courses. 

University of Montana. A new course in Edu- 
cation for Home and Family Life, to be conducted 
by the home economics education department, has 
been developed for every education student who 
plans to teach. 

The facilities of the University nursery school 
have been expanded to care for the children of 
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young mothers who wish to finish their college 
education. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Doris I. Anderson and 
Herman Welch of the U. S. Extension Service con- 
ducted a job methods training course for the state 
extension staff in May. To extend this training, 
state staff members, in turn, presented a JMT 
course at each of the fourteen 4-H club camps. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. New 
officers are: president, Anna Smrha, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Lincoln; vice-president, Teresa 
Libershal, Miller and Paine, Lincoln; treasurer, 
Rachel Peterson, Lancaster County home demon- 
stration agent, Lincoln. 

The editor of the Association’s fall Newsletter 
is Dorothy Withers of Hastings. 

Regional Health Committee Conference. The 
Health Committee of the Northern Great Plains 
Council held a conference in Lincoln in May. 
Four states had several persons present, including 
representatives of the extension service, hospital 
associations, medical and dental associations, 
editors, and farm organizations. Dr. F. D. Mott, 
chief medical officer of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer of the Commission 
of Hospital Study, and Dr. V. M. Hoge, chief of 
the hospital facilities section of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, participated. Margaret Fedde 
is chairman of the committee. 

Hastings College. Mrs. Jennie E. Martin is the 
new head of the homemaking department to suc- 
ceed Angeline Wood, who retired after 23 years 
at the College. 

Classes in food preparation are offered to cadet 
nurses who are in training at the Mary Lanning 
Memorial Hospital. 

Kearney State Teachers College. Delia Gar- 
rett has succeeded Mrs. Louise Peard in the home 
economics department. 

University of Nebraska. Clare Winston Os- 
borne is a new member of the foods and nutrition 
staff, and Mrs. Maxine Copsey Smith is an instruc- 
tor in institution administration. 

Extension Service. Florence Atwood is the new 
home demonstration leader to succeed Mary Ellen 
Brown, retired. 

Food Conservation Meetings. Five meetings 
for home economics leaders were held in various 
parts of the state during April and May to clarify 
food conservation practices. 

Omaha. An adult homemaking center has been 
opened in a convenient downtown area. The 
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rooms are attractively furnished and space is pro- 
vided for individual consultation, class work, group 
or committee work, and other needs. 


New Mexico 

New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
The Association is co-operating with the New 
Mexico Nutrition Committee in the publication of 
a circular on food preservation to be used through- 
out the state. It will be printed in both English 
and Spanish. 

The sale of Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish 
Recipes has proved a most successful way of adding 
to the Association treasury. 

The Association endorsed the bill for the enrich- 
ment of flour which was sponsored by the State 
Nutrition Committee and introduced in the state 
legislature this spring. The bill failed to pass but 
will be introduced again in two years. 

New Mexico Nutrition Committee. The Com- 
mittee sponsored a two-day food preservation 
school in Albuquerque in May. Mrs. Zella Hale 
Wyant of the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company 
presented the work on canning, and Edith Mae 
Woodard, extension nutrition specialist, that on 
freezing. 

In June, Nutrition Forums were held in eight 
counties. Dr. Michel Peijoan of the National 
Medical Research Center conducted these forums 
with the assistance of county and state nutrition 
committee members. 

New Mexico College of A& MA. Mrs. Naomi 
Norton taught a course in Home Projects and 
Summer Programs during the second term of the 
summer session at Colorado State College. 

Extension Service. Three district tailoring 
schools for home agents were conducted by Pearle 
Chapman in July and August. Each school 
lasted a week, and the agents will in turn teach this 
work to their leaders. 

During the summer emphasis was placed on the 
preservation of food by freezing. Training meet- 
ings were conducted by Edith Mae Woodard and 
the home agents, and Miss Woodard’s new circular 
“Fixing Foods for Freezing’ was distributed 
through various channels. 

Miriam Birdseye of the U. S. Extension Service 
spent a week in New Mexico in May to confer 
with extension workers and help plan programs. 

Wanda McGill is the new home agent in Quay 
County. She succeeds Dorothy Strong, who 
resigned to be married. 

In Chaves County Lois Dallas has succeeded 
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Imogene Price, who also resigned to be married. 
Dorothea Riemann is the new agent in Grant 
County to succeed Travis Hughs, now assistant 
4-H club specialist. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
Since Mrs. Laura McCrory has resigned from the 
Farm Security Association to join the staff of the 
City Health Department of Tacoma, Washington, 
she will be succeeded as president of the North 
Dakota Home Economics Association by Esther 
Frendburg, who has been vice-president. 

The home economics in education through 
libraries committee, of which Esther Frendberg 
is chairman, has compiled a booklet entitled 
“Fiction on Family Life for Adults.” 

Minot State Teachers’ College. Eleanor Bry- 
son resigned as home economics instructor at the 
close of the spring session after 30 years of service 
at the College. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Nineteen 
of this year’s home economics graduates plan to 
teach and four more may teach, nine will go into 
dietetics, three into business fields, probably two 
into extension, and four have no job plans because 
of marriage. 

Sixty-two per cent of this year’s home economics 
seniors joined the AHEA as compared to 40 per 
cent last year. 

Extension Service. Eunice Heywood and Ro- 
berta Clark of the U. S. Extension Service con- 
ferred with members of the state home economics 
staff and the farm labor offices in June. 

Ohio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. About 30 
persons attended the one-day council meeting held 
in Columbus on April 21 instead of the usual 
annual meeting. A report of Association activities 
during the past year was sent to all members of the 
Association. 

The following officers will serve during 194546: 
president, Marion Breck, University of Cincinnati; 
vice-president, Madge Dilts, the Hoover Company; 
secretary, Delphine Whaling, Cleveland; treasurer, 
Ruth Beard, Ohio State University. The ballot- 
ing was done by mail. 

Ohio State University. A curriculum workshop 
in home economics was held at the University the 
first six weeks of the summer quarter for 
experienced home economics teachers, who re- 
ported on work carried on during the school year. 
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Individual teachers or groups of teachers worked 
on problems of their choice and attended any 
portion of the workshop they were interested in 
and willing to work on this year. 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve 
University. Helen A. Hunscher was installed as 
president of the University Chapter of Sigma Xi 
on May 24. 

Cleveland. The death of Edna Andrix, a 
teacher for 27 years at West High School, brought 
sadness to her associates and to the many students 
to whom she had been a source of inspiration. 


Oklahoma 


State Nutrition Committee. Oklahoma county 
nutrition committees have held Saturday training 
schools from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. for those directly 
connected with the school lunch, including school 
administrators, teachers, and school lunch cooks. 
Representativesof the State Office of Supply, WFA, 
the Board of Public Welfare school lunch workers, 
and the State Nutrition Committee members have 
offered suggestions and have attended some of the 
schools. 

The programs have included an explanation of 
the present reimbursable community school lunch 
program, suggestions for teaching nutrition in 
health classes, discussion of the necessity for ob- 
serving sanitary measures in preparing the school 
lunch, group discussion of school lunch problems 
and possible solutions, a quantity cookery demon- 
stration on vegetable cookery and introduction of 
raw foods in the menu for the benefit of the cooks, 
and menu planning. 

Many county nutrition committees have plans 
under way for a training school this fall. 

State Department of Education. Short courses 
in tailoring, furniture renovation, and newer 
developments in nutrition were offered to home- 
making teachers at Sapulpa, McAlester, and the 
Southwestern Institute of Technology the last 
week in May. Brenda Gould, Mrs. Adaline 
Ledbetter, Ruby Johnson, and Daisy I. Purdy of 
Oklahoma A & M College co-operated with the 
Department in offering the courses. 

Extension Service. Through a program set up 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs, Elda 
Marquina, district home demonstration agent of 
Merida, Venezuela, is spending nine months in 
Oklahoma to study extension work. She spent 
six weeks in the farm home of Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Hatsell Powell in Bryan County, six weeks with 
Nina G. Craig, agent in Bryan County, and six 
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weeks with Dora Pease, agent in Murray County. 
The remainder of the nine months will be spent in 
the state office and on field trips with the district 
agents and specialists. 

Irma Pittman became assistant home manage- 
ment specialist on May 1. Georgia Cobb is now 
the agent in Ellis County. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Grace K. Nadig of Temple University is the 
Association’s new president-elect. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. On Home 
Economics Day, April 26, the home management 
house was dedicated in honor of the late Dean 
Godfrey. Henceforth it will be called the Grace 
Godfrey Home Management House. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
The state home economics, nutrition, and dietetics 
associations held their annual meetings at Rhode 
Island State College on May 19. Officers were 
elected at separate business meetings. 

President Woodward of the College welcomed 
the guests at the luncheon meeting in the faculty 
dining unit. Advanced students in institutional 
management were in charge of the luncheon, super- 
vised by Emma Kimball. 

Tours of the college buildings and trips to the 
nursery school and freezing plant were on the pro- 
gram. Tea was served at the Home Management 
House. 

RIHEA officers elected were: vice-president, 
Alice Tew of West Warwick High School; treasurer, 
Helen Graut, a teacher at Cranston. 

Rhode Island State College. The two six-week 
summer sessions included a Workshop in Art under 
the direction of Jo Cain, instructor in art. Under- 
graduate students, professional artists, and teach- 
ers of art attended. 

The department of home economics extended its 
offerings in art during this past year and brought 
to the campus a well-known painter as a member 
of the staff. The art program will be closely inte- 
grated with activities of the South County Art 
Association, which has headquarters in one of the 
historic old houses of Kingston. 

Judith Cauman is on leave for graduate work at 
New York University. While in New York she is 
acting as assistant director of the Walden School. 

Providence. The wartime program of the home 
service department of the Providence Gas Com- 
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pany has been built around suggestions of the War 
Food Administration. Through cooking classes, 
lectures, demonstrations, displays, an information 
booth, and a widely used telephone service, the 
“Girl in White” (the name given to each of the 
four members of the staff) gave food and nutrition 
help to 33,986 people last year. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
As a result of ODT regulations, no annual meeting 
was held this year, but the council met and news- 
letters have been issued. 

Extension Service. Anna M. Wilson, state 
nutrition specialist, who has been conducting an 
experiment with guinea pigs on the effects of a lack 
of vitamin C in the diet, used the animals in a 
demonstration at the district meeting of county and 
home demonstration agents. 


Tennessee 


State Nutrition Committee. A Nutrition Clinic 
was held early in June at Austin Peay Normal 
School in Clarksville under the direction of Dr. 
L. A. Crandall of the University of Tennessee 
Medical School. Those attending represented all 
agencies interested in nutrition problems in Mont- 
gomery, Houston, Stewart, Dickson, Humphreys, 
Cheatham, and Robertson Counties. 

Dr. W. J. Darby of Vanderbilt University con- 
ducted a Nutrition Clinic early in June at Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, with 
representatives of agencies in Putnam, Clay, 
Cumberland, DeKalb, Fentress, Pickett, Overton, 
Jackson, Warren, White, Van Buren, and Smith 
Counties in attendance. 

The latter part of June Dr. Walter Wilkins of 
the U. S. Public Health Service conducted a 
Nutrition Clinic in Chattanooga for representatives 
of the Chattanooga Electric Power Board and 
another for representatives from Bradley, Bledsoe, 
Coffee, Grundy, Hamilton, Marion, Meigs, Mc- 
Minn, Polk, Rhea, and Sequatchie Counties. 

State Department of Education. The district 
Conference for Home Economics Teachers in 
middle Tennessee held at State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, from May 29 to June 1, was 
attended by 49 persons. Lela Smartt was in 
charge and was assisted by Louise Keller and 
Margaret Browder. 

Ruth Stinson conducted a district conference for 
the home economics teachers in west Tennessee 
at the University of Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin, from June 4 to 7, with an attendance of 
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60. Miss Keller and Miss Browder also assisted 
with this conference. 

University of Tennessee. A Workshop for 
Leaders in Home Economics Education, a co- 
operative project of the State Department of 
Education and the College of Education of the 
University, was held on the campus from June 
30 to July 18. 

A Workshop on Public Health Education was 
conducted on the campus from June 4 to 23. It 
was a co-operative enterprise of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Education, Tennessee Department of 
Public Health, and College of Education. 

A Workshop in Crafts and Recreation was held 
in Gatlinburg from June 11 to July 18. Instruc- 
tion in crafts was given by Elsa Ulbricht, who 
directed the Milwaukee handicraft project which 
won national recognition. 

A conference of resident teachers employed at 
the student teaching centers was held at the Uni- 
versity from June 13 to 16. 

Louise Keller helped with the Workshop in 
Home Economics Education at Purdue University 
the last two weeks in June. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont. The experienced 
teachers of homemaking in Vermont held a 
Curriculum Workshop from June 17 to 20 at the 
University. The primary purpose was to deter- 
mine what changes need to be made in the present 
course of study and to work on some of them. 
Prior to the meeting, data were assembled on condi- 
tions in Vermont and the country as a whole which 
pertain to family life and suggest new areas or 
different approaches to the teaching of home- 
making in high schools. 

Virginia 

Extension Service. Mena Hogan of the U. S. 
Extension Service conferred on June 5 with the 
district home demonstration administrative staff. 

Mrs. Cornelis Crosby is the new full-time assist- 
ant home demonstration agent in Augusta County. 

Mary Elizabeth Otey is now assistant agent in 
Appomattox. 

In Floyd County Mary Vernon Morgan has 
replaced Mrs. Eva Bray Howard, who recently 
resigned as agent. 

Ellen Sharp, agent in King and Queen and 
King William Counties, was married to Captain 
J. Norman Worsham on April 21. 

Frances Odum, agent in Tazewell, resigned to 
accept a similar position in Tennessee. 
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News Notes 


Ruth Hunter, former district agent-at-large, 
became agent in Henrico County on July 1. 

Mrs. Georgia Wilkerson resigned as agent in 
Rappahannock in order to be nearer her farm. 

Farm Security Administration. Home super- 
visors of eastern, northern, and southern Virginia 
attended one-day workshops on clothing and home 
improvement in May and June. Iva Byrd John- 
son and Ruth Jamison of the Extension Service 
helped with them. 

All county supervisors are working to increase 
participation in the co-operative hospital and 
surgery plan. About 2,500 families are now en- 
rolled. 

Marion Lawrence, formerly with the Virginia 
Extension Service, became FSA area home super- 
visor for southwest Virginia and the Valley on May 
1. She is president of the Virginia Home 
Economics Association. 

HEIB’s. Addie Munday resigned from the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company in Roanoke 
to enter the hotel business in Alabama. 

Virginia Post is now home economist with the 
Virginia Electric Power Company in Richmond. 

Edelene Stohr of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Mrs. Zella Hale Wyant of the Kerr 
Glass Corporation, Ruth Swickard (“Martha 
Logan”’) of Swift and Company, and Elsie Stark 
of Best Foods, Inc., have been working with 
Virginia home economists and school groups this 
spring. 

Washington 

Seattle HEIB’s. To honor Essie Elliott, na- 
tional HEIB chairman-elect, and Florence Blazier, 
who is on leave from Oregon State College to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Sheldon Equipment 
Co., Seattle home economists arranged a dinner 
meeting early in May. Home economics teachers 
in Seattle public schools and the University of 
Washington home economics staff were invited to 
attend. 

At this meeting, the Seattle HEIB’s elected the 
following officers for 1945-46: chairman, Barbara 
Anderson; secretary, Jane Bronson; treasurer, 
Mabel Mullikin. 

At a second meeting with Miss Elliott, the busi- 
ness group heard first-hand news from the national 
HEIB conference in Cleveland. 

Cooks’ Institutes. Two more institutes for 
school lunch cooks and their helpers were held 
during the summer, one at Washington State Col- 
lege from June 10 to July 7 under the direction of 
Velma Phillips, and one at the University of 
Washington during August under Jennie Rown- 
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tree’s direction. The institutes were open also to 
homemakers and home economics teachers. For 
college credit, an additional two-week course in 
school lunch cookery was required. 

Central Washington College of Education. A 
Nutrition Workshop for Elementary Teachers was 
held on the campus from June 18 to July 18, co- 
sponsored by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the College, with representatives 


of various organizations assisting. Amanda 
Hebeler was co-director of the workshop. 
Washington State College. Margaret Doughty, 


recently of the University of Vermont, is the new 
household equipment instructor and in charge 
of the Home Management House and classes. 

Extension Service. At the request of agri- 
cultural economists who are studying the effect 
of economic land use classes upon farm income 
and farm productivity, trained extension women 
will study certain aspects of family living as 
related to land use classification, income, and other 
factors. An overall family life inventory has been 
prepared through the co-operative efforts of 
specialists in various fields of home economics 
and personally administered to 500 Washington 
farm women. 

Pullman School Lunch Survey. As a follow-up 
of Dr. Walter Wilkins’ nutrition clinic in Spokane 
the State Nutrition Committee decided to study 
more in detail the school lunch program. In co- 
operation with its executive secretary, Virginia 
Houtchens, home economics students of Pullman 
High School and State College of Washington made 
a week’s study of school lunches served in Pullman 
to see how nearly they were supplying one-third 
of the day’s nutritional requirements and to 
determine whether they could be improved. 

Child Development Exhibit. Teachers of 
Tekoa, Garfield, and Pullman contributed photo- 
graphs showing good teaching procedure and equip- 
ment to the traveling exhibit on child development 
sponsored by the Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
At the council meeting in Clarksburg on June 2 the 
following officers for the coming year were 
announced: president-elect, Gladys Wasmuth, Ex- 
tension Service; vice-president, Mabel F. Best, 
State Nutrition Committee; secretary, Margaret 
Rexroad, Extension Service; treasurer, Helen 
Tucker, West Penn Monongahela Company. 

Dorothea Vieweg of Morgantown will work with 
the regional home economics groups in the state. 
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West Virginia Dietetic Association. The 
Association’s fourth annual meeting was held on 
May 19 at the Daniel Boone Hotel in Charleston. 
The afternoon session included talks on “The Food 
Situation and Rationing” and “Job Analysis of 
Dishwashing.” At the dinner meeting the outlook 
for future types of equipment was discussed by a 
representative of the General Electric Company. 

Officers for the coming year are: president, 
Margaret Joseph, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Parkers- 
burg; vice-president, Frances Matuschak, Fair- 
mont General Hospital; secretary, Lucille Watkins, 
Williamson Hospital; treasurer, Ona Frances 
Stinson, McMillian Hospital, Charleston. 
Wisconsin 

HEIB’s Vocational Conference Day. On May 
12 Wisconsin HEIB’s held a vocational conference 
day at the Milwaukee Gas and Light Company for 
juniors and seniors of the colleges of the state. 
Mrs. Ella Lambert was chairman. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. At the final meet- 
ing of the Home Economics Club on May 10 nine 
seniors were initiated into the AHEA. Florence 
Beatty, former president of the Wisconsin HEA, 
presented the certificates of membership. 

Janet Roe, a clothing and textiles major, was 
selected by a Milwaukee department store to repre- 
sent the College at the College Board Fashion 
Revue in St. Louis in April. 

Katharine Miller received the Philip W. Pills- 
bury Shelf of Home Economics Books, awarded 
annually to the highest ranking senior. 

The Stout Institute. Miriam Eads of the War 
Food Administration, Chicago, conducted a pres- 
sure-cooker clinic on May 3 and 4 and a food- 
preservation clinic on June 20 and 21. 

The annual summer conference of George-Deen 
homemaking teachers was held on June 20 under 
the direction of Mrs. Martha Schmidt. 

University of Wisconsin. At the annual dinner 
of the Home Economics Alumnae Association, 
special tribute was paid to Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, who retired at the close of the school 
year. 

Louise E. Wood, highest ranking home 
economics junior, received the Borden scholarship 
for 1945—46. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Laramie in August at 
the time of the state homemaking teachers’ con- 


ference. 
State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Willa Ken- 
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nedy has resigned as executive secretary to join 
her husband, who recently received a medical 
discharge after nearly three years’ service in the 
Pacific. They will be at home at Randolph, 
Utah. 

State Department of Education. On April 24 
and 25 the Department called together state, 
university, and local school officials, homemaking 
teachers, homemakers, and representatives of 
organizations and agencies concerned with families 
to study the state homemaking education program 
as a basis for planning for the transition and 
postwar period. 

Recommendations included: (1) greater use of 
state and local planning committees made up of 
homemakers, administrators, and teachers on 
various levels to consider total community needs 
for family living education and ways of meeting 
these; (2) extending the employment of homemak- 
ing teachers to provide time for work with homes 
and communities; (3) more co-operative planning 
and effort with other teachers and community 
groups and agencies interested in family life to 
serve community needs; (4) greater use of adults 
in the community and other teachers for specialized 
help in the day-school program; (5) extending 
homemaking education on all levels—elementary, 
secondary, and adult; (6) college training which 
prepares the teacher to give wider school and com- 
munity service. 

University of Wyoming. The home economics 
department held its annual spring dinner honoring 
the seniors on May 25. The seniors were con- 
gratulated on their 100 per cent membership in 
the AHEA. 

Extension Service. Gladys Oller is taking 
training in occupational therapy at Madigan 
General Hospital, Fort Lewis, Washington. 

Plans are under way to conduct a survey of 
health facilities in Wyoming with the assistance 
of a field worker from the Farm Foundation. 

A leadership training meeting for home demon- 
stration and 4-H club council members was held 
at the University of Wyoming from June 12 to 14. 
Leadership in community activities, such as recrea- 
tion, health surveys, and current postwar problems, 
was emphasized. An average of four leaders from 
each of the 20 counties attended. 

Agnes Koehler has been appointed home demon- 
stration agent in Fremont County to succeed Mar- 
cella Kaser, resigned. 

Natrona County has approved funds for its first 
home demonstration agent, and Mrs. Ferne Bille 
has been appointed agent. 











Washington News (continued from page facing 483) 


of human resources’—a single agency to take 
over all welfare, health, recreation, & education 
functions now scattered through many agen- 
cies. (Every federal department but the 
Post Office now has a finger in the education 
pie!) Delegates also asked for grants of 
funds to states, to be state controlled, for aid 
to education & the school lunch. 

The White House call climaxed a 3-day ses- 
sion of the 9 groups. Mrs. Lewis attended one 


day of the conference. 


@ A maternal and child welfare bill ($1318), 
embodying recommendations of the National 
Commission Children in Wartime last 
spring & those of American Academy of Pediat- 
rics, has been introduced in Congress. 

Senate sponsors are Senator Pepper & 9 
others. Sponsors of companion bills in House 
are Mrs. Norton for HR3922, Congressmen 
Patterson & Kelly for HR4059 & 3994, respec- 
tively. 

Bill would provide complete prenatal & 
“who elect to 


on 


postnatal service to all mothers 
participate in the benefits of the program”’; 
preventive, curative, & corrective services for 
children in home, clinic, & school; expanded 
medical programs for physically handicapped 
children; & welfare programs to curb child 
delinquency. Funds to carry out the program 
would be administered by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

Program would assure free choice of doctor, 
hospital, clinic. Patients, doctors, hospitals 
could come in or stay out. 

AHEA members will want to write for copies 
of the bill, since legislation in this area is on 


our program of work. 


@ AHEA was one of 11 “consumer organiza- 
tions” signing a letter to OPA Chief Bowles 
Sept. 5 urging that basic rent, price, & ration- 
ing controls be continued so long as inflation 
threatens & liberated peoples need food & 
clothing so desperately. 


@ Explosive situation in home building, home 
ownership, & rent control. Danger of “boom 
& bust” era increasing as one wing of real estate 
interests & building industry is exerting pres- 


sure to have all controls removed. Bowles 


Sept. 24 stated that rent controls are being 
removed as fast as supply & demand balance, 
is working on program to check inflation in 
building costs & will soon ask Congress for 
directive to set ceilings on sale price of houses, 
old & new. 


@ Value of the dollar by July 1, 1945 had 
dropped to 76.2. In the Revolutionary War 
it went down to 33 cents; in the Civil War, to 


44; in World War I, to 40 cents. 


@ “Reported, not confirmed, some firms al- 
ready in civilian production are warehousing 
products as they come off the line to wait for 
better prices ...a fairish segment of the ap- 
parel industry urges WPB not to revoke its 
style order limitations for at least 90 days— 
give retailers a chance to get rid of ersatz 
winter merchandise.” 

That item in Aug. 24 Printer’s Ink gives 
another reason for buying this fall & winter 
only what clothes you need, buying extra 
Victory Loan Bonds to help Uncle Sam finance 
his programs for veterans, fight inflation. A 
WPB spokesman Sept. 25 said the style order 


(L-85) probably would come off “soon.” 


@ Low-priced clothing picture dark. WPB 
order of Oct. 1 channels still more cotton, 
rayon, & woolen materials into making 89 
low-priced They'll shops 
in quantity late in December IF converters 


garments. reach 
& mills honor priorities of makers of such cloth- 
who glumly predict they won’t. 

to low- 


ing... 

OPA has extended “preticketing” 
price rayon & wool as well as cotton garments, 
(OPA points out 
ratio of net profits to sales in department stores 


over protests of retailers. 


is up from 1.5 per cent in 1936-39 to 12 per cent 
in 1944.) 
check to see if tickets put on low-priced gar- 
ments are left on in the shops. 


Good exercise for home economists: 


@ “ToEnrich or Not to Enrich.”” Read Sept. 
JOURNAL, pp. 397 to 403 & vole now if you 
haven’t already. Votes Nov. 
15. Result will decide AHEA policy as to 
state laws for mandatory bread-flour enrich- 


counted {to 


ment. 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 
as a Career | 


12 pages of photographs and descriptions of opportunities and 
satisfactions in teaching as a career in home economics. 

Al! home economics teachers and guidance workers interested in 

helping girls to choose home economics careers open-eyedly will want 

this attractive booklet. 

Just published. Single copies 10 cents; 100 or more 8¢ each; 1000 or 

more 5¢ each. 


Other Guidance Material 

Preparation for the Business Field of Home Economics. Prepared 
by home economics in business department of A.H.E.A. 

(1942) 24 pages. 25 cents 
Your Career in Home Economics. Illustrated folder which briefly 
presents rich and varied opportunities open to home economics 
graduates. Single copies 10¢; 10 or more 3¢ each; 1000 or more 2¢ 
each. 
The Home Economics Horoscope. Reprint of talks about their own 
fields of work, by experienced home economists (at a meeting of 


tan a oineeccbuaieagabedsecmeLianabele .10¢ each 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 


























COMBINED FOOD VALUES 
IN THIS CEREAL BOWL 

















Here is a truly splendid start IT’S DELICIOUS! 
on the day’s dietary! Extra | MELLOGS'S| waog | 
nutritious Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN Prepecead PRs a = 
with baked apple! Just see 1 ume 4 come) ("Henge 
how much iron, other miner- and Baked Apple! (POS eee eee ee 
als, vitamins, and protein, CALORIES | 95 78 201 | 374 
you get from a one-ounce proreiw | | | SS nee bens 
serving of this famous cereal! ae gm | 37 4 s lee 
That’s because ALL-BRAN is ‘ Ci Calcium | = 
made from the vital outer P Y mg. | 28-9 | 134 9 h71.9/ 
layers of the finest wheat, . PHOS eae & ag 
where nature concentrates ORus | 370 , 

: mg. | 105 | 15 | 490 
many of the most important a Babee le 
whole-wheat nutrients. IRON | as | a se me 

m | * | -22 6 (4.12) 


Always be sure it’s genuine 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, that de- 
licious source of helpful bulk. 
Millions eat ALL-BRAN for 
flavor alone—every shred is 
finely milled for golden soft- IACIN 
ness, and toasted to a nut- mg. 


sweet taste-treat. nity Hd 
KELLOGG’S RICE KRISPIES - CORN “FLAKES - PEP - ALL-BRAN - KELLOGG’S RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES 
KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 


VITAMIN A | 
u | 
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— 1 | 045 | 103 | 1985 
aa Neer te 
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160 | 120 | 280 
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Your students can learn a lesson in protection from 
the gardenia. Nature’s own way of protecting its 
delicate leaves.:.with wax...tells a valuable story 
that has an application in modern home making. 

Chis, 
tective housekeeping, are told in the new Manual 
that the makers of Johnson’s Wax have prepared 


and many other phases of the story of pro- 


for you. 
nd ’ ‘yy 
Designed for Teachers 
This Manual was specifically designed for teachers, 
for use in the classroom, with interesting and in- 
structive pictures to help you in your teaching of 
Home Management. Modern Homemakers, pres- 
ent and future, will find it a practical source of 
information for maintaining furniture, floors, wood- 


Johnson’s Wax . . Paste, Liquid, Cream 


What can 


a gardenia 


tell your 


class? 





Sample page from new 


Teaching Manual useful for 


your Home Management Classes 


work and many other things in the 
the ad- 
dress below and your copy will be 


home. Simply write to 


sent to you promptly. 





Instructive movie also available 


a dramatic sound film for 


“Beauty for Keeps’’.. . 
classroom showing... .is also available. Runs 29 min- 
utes. Available in 16-mm. sound.Write for free show- 
ing dates for your school. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. JH-105 Racine, Wis. 


S$. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


* Buy Bonds and Bonds until the boys come home! * 


Johnson’s Sel/f- Polishing Glo-Coat 
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TO AiD TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remark- 
able advances in nutritional science, have 
demonstrated that only under optimal 
nutritional conditions can the growing 
organism reach its full potential of growth 
and development. Many pediatricians rou- 
tinely recommend that Ovaltine be added 
to the child’s diet, as the mealtime bever- 
age and for in-between feedings. 

This delicious food drink is a rich source 
of the nutrients required by children— 
biologically adequate protein, readily uti- 


lized carbohydrate, well-emulsified fat, all 
the essential vitamins (except vitamin C), 
and the important minerals 

The appealing taste of Ovaltine is appre- 
ciated by all children; they drink it with 
relish, so that three or more glassfuls daily 
are readily accepted. Since in the prepara- 
tion of Ovaltine with milk the curd tension 
of the latter is reduced by fully two-thirds, 
the resultant drink is digested with re- 
markable ease, even by children for whom 


milk alone ordinarily presents difficulties 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made cf 
Y2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 
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PROTEIN 31.2 Gm VITAMINA 2953 1.U 
CARBOHYDRATE 62.43 Gm VITAMIN D 480 1.U 
FAT 29.34 Gm THIAMINE 1.296 mg 
CALCIUM 1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN 1.278 mg 
PHOSPHORUS 903 Gm NIACIN 7.0 mg 
IRON 11.94 mg COPPER 5 mg 
*Based on average reported values for milk. 
ee 
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A TIMELY 
CLASS 
PROJECT 


Teacher’s Manual on 
Infant Nutrition 
with tie-in 


Student’s Leaflets 


FREE 
ON 
REQUEST 





These manuals, assembled by 
Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., do not 
duplicate information, yet are so 
compiled that they may be used 
together. The Teacher’s Manual is 
more inclusive and can easily be adapted to your own methods of presen- 
tation and time allotment. 

The Student's Leaflets are clearly outlined and well illustrated. They 
provide basic material for class discussions. 

Both of these leaflets are punched to fit binders, size 812” x 11”. 


erber’s 


FREMONT, MICH OAKLAND, CAL 


ely Food. 
CEREALS + STRAINED FOODS + CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 2510-5, Fremont, Michigan. Please 
indicate number of student's leaflets you require. 
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yilh | Westinghouse Upright 
Pug a” “HOME FREEZER 


j WITH 
“Reach In Convenience” 


; , 
All Frozen Food Is Readily Accessible. That 
means greater convenience . . . and better tem- 

} perature maintenance as well, since compartments 


,jmeed to be kept open for a minimum of time 





Defrosts as Easily as a Household Refrigerator 
. . . without removing food. 


Sub-zero Freezing Assures Quality. Speedy treez- 





ing, at temperatures 10° to 20° below zero Fahrenheit 
in the freezing compartment, helps retain more of 


the tender, delicious quality of fresh foods 
Sizes for both City and Farm Homes. start- 
| | ing at 6 cubic feet, which occupy no more space 


than a comparable size refrigerator 






















Powered by the Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Refrigera- 


tion System . . . making servicing as simple as for a household 
refrigerator. 
No, these grand Westinghouse Home Freezers are not now avail- 


able, but some glad day soon, you can count on then 


GET YOUR FREE COPIES OF OUR HOME FREEZING GUIDES 
Here at Home Economics Institute we are preparing a series of Home 
Freezing Guides on various types of food. Ready now are, ‘‘How to 
Freeze Vegetables’’ and ‘‘How to Freeze Fruit’’. Step-by-step direc- 
tions are given for selection, preparation, packaging, freezing and use 


of frozen foods. Desk copies FREE. Extra copies Ic each. 


(2. Gi et 


Derector Home Economics Institute 





Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas « Sunday, 2:30 EWT., N.B.¢ 


Listen to Ted Malone «© Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M. EWT., American Broadcasting Company Network 


ene - - - 4 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer Education Sect 444 | 
East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Oh 
Please send me Free desk copies of your Home Fre | 
Also, $ er sed for copies of “How to Freez | 
Vegetables’’ and copies of *‘How to Freeze Fritit " 
Na ee 
ad - | 
Ac = 
Orga a t | 
= 
~ 
~ Se 
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A Brand New Idea- Chiffon Pie 
made with Carrots! 









iY 








— 








N. question about it 


teaching cookery in kin, but with a special flavor all its own! 


days of food shortages calls for plenty of (And see how little sugar it uses — typical of 
ingenuity! But you can do a wonderful jobof the way Knox helps save and stretch scarce 
it, by teaching your classes how to glamour- _ foods and leftovers. ) 
ize everyday, plentiful foods. There are many more fresh, original ideas 


Take the recipe below, for instance. Would like this in the Knox leaflet, “Sugar-Less 


you ever think of using carrots for a pie? 
But pure, unflavored Knox Gelatine helps 


turn out this delicious one — spicy as pump- 


Recipes,’ which we'll gladly send you free, 
along with special Home Economics class- 


room material. Clip coupon and send today. 








2 table- 


into 
j en added. Pour ; 
j oo til firm. (To save 


da add flavor, use @ crumb 
crushed ginger snaps.) . 
ine, being all protein, 
lue to every recipe 


es, 


spoons of sug 
paked pie she 
shortening an 
crust made of 
Note: Knor Gelat 
adds extra food va 














eeciee Se , ne g-inch pie; uses 1, pkg.) f KEES 
E (Filling foro utmeg NEW RECIPE 
HIFFON Pi 14 teaspoon Nn 
CARROT va : 14, cup sugar 1, teaspoon —" FOLDER! 
envelope Knox 1, cup milk 2 eggs, separa e 
. Gelatine 1,, teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons sugar SPECIAL 
14 cup cold water ts 1, teaspoon ginger with the 1, cup CLASSROOM 
> -arro - m, 
1! 4 cups cooked ca a Sieve carrots and add ae Cook in double MATE RIAL! 
Soften gelatine in ae heen “to slightly beaten -— stir until dissolved. 
ijk. salt and SpiCt»» — hot mixture . [v4 
poiler until thick. O°" thicken, fold in > 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send new folder of “Sugar-Less Recipes,” 
and special Home Economics classroom material. 


Name.... ~~ 
School Street 
> 
City > State 


anes ee Gee Gs oe oe ee el 
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If alll year olds 
were the 

same size... 
Underwear buying would be easy! 


But babies grow all shapes and sizes, 
even in the same age group. That’s 
why every E-Z Infant’s Garment is 
labe'ed not only with the size but 
with the weight and age of the baby 
for which it was made. 

This handy method is the best we 
know to assure proper fit and com- 
fort in underwear. 

Send for our free booklet, “Don’t 
Let the Scales Scare You.” It con- 
tains a detailed chart to help de- 
termine the correct underwear size 


for babies. 


E-Z Underwear 
for INFANTS 





E-Z Underwear for Children 
Otis Underwear for Men 
E-Z and Otis Hosiery 


E-Z 


MILLS 
INC. 











57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


“ Flow Times 
Have Changed” 











(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 


Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the 
subject of menstruation. Entitled “How Times 
Have Changed,” this manual combines popular 
interest with authoritative information, supported 
by cross-section charts in color, abstracts of pri 
fessional papers, bibliographies, etc. 
You will be glad to have this 1945 information 
when ee ag ask the kind of questions they do 
Also send for a supply of Question-and-Answer 
Folders, which you can hand out to supplement 
class lectures or private talks. This material is 
offered by Tampax Incorporated. When you order 
lease indicate the quantity of supplies desired, 
including Tampax samples. 








eai> Accepted for Advertising by the 
& Journal of the American 
Fe Medical Association. ae “ 
Ww * Guaranteed by @ 
Z y . —~ Good Housekeeping 
s A Gmc, 
A baie} 4. 
\ ia) etna. 
k > 
_— a 







"How Times ‘ 
Have Changed” &% 





TAMPAX Incorporated 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. #2. 105-3B 


Please send me the following quantities of material. 


' 

i 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' « “* " ad 

; How Times Have Changed’ (NEW Manual. 

, ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regolar, Junior and Super 
: Students’ Question & Answef Folders. _ 
' 
! 

' 

' 

' 

1 

i 

' 

i 


Name 





Institution Address__ 
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COLORFUL WALL CHARTS AND STUDENT PAMPHLET 


Here is a different, dramatic presentation of the study 
of cereal grains that will be a great help to you and 
your students. Completely factual and authentic... 
prepared under the supervision of food authorities 
and teachers. 

The student pamphlet, available in quantities, is 
8 16x11"... 8 pages including history of cereal grains, 
manufacturing process told with cartoons, better 
breakfast story explained with bar and pie charts, 
cereal recipes, food nutrients chart, and reproductions 
of wall charts. 23x35” wall chart shows cross-section 
diagram of wheat kernel. 25x38” wall chart illustrates 
how everyday foods can make most diets adequate. 
Use coupon below for your free teaching kit. 


TWO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON 





TEACHING KIT ON 
CEREAL GRAINS 


simp MADE 
~— . overyuc EQUATE 


¥ food, 


fer (mee, — . 
‘mar 





You appreciate, more than anyone else, what a great 
opportunity you have in helping to improve American 
dietary habits. You know, too, that you can give more 
of yourself to this vital assignment when you feel your 
best. May we suggest that you eat Ralston cereals 
regularly? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 2\4 times 
as much natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For 
this reason, it can honestly be said that hot Ralston 
protetts from inside. The extra wheat germ also gives 
hot Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. Won’t you try 


it... soon? 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Checkerboard S$q., St. Louis, Mo. 


USE THIS COUPON 





Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
11D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on 
Cereal Grains, No. C358. 


Name ~_ 


School or Organization 


Address 


City Zone State 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 


! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

_ , | 
Title or Position | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

all 


Can cee eee cee es ee ce ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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escue that 
Leftover! 


That leftover dab of vegetable 
or meat is a weapon against food 
shortages. 


And it can be as tasty and nutri- 
tious as ever when blended with 
double-rich Carnation Milk in sev- 
eral surprising ways—in a smooth 
cream soup; with a double-nutri- 
tious, golden-flecked cream sauce; 
in a hale and hearty meat or vege- 
table loaf; ina spicy Mexican sauce. 


There’s no end to Carnation 
goodness. It blends beautifully 
with other foods—it makes a de- 
licious drink, mixed half and half 
with cold water or fruit juices—it 
whips—it’s double-rich as it pours 
from the can. Think of the extra 
nutrition in Carnation milk-rich 
dishes! 





Carnation’s booklet, “Clever Ways with 
Carnation,” is in tune with the times. 
Continuing food shortages are recog- 
nized, yet every dish is 
milk-rich and delicious. 
It's free! Address Car- 
nation Company, Dept. 
718-E, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 





Cc — > 


Carnation fy 


& “FROM CONTENTED 


UANTOOMMISGPDAAIULATIQASEESS0000LLS4NENEE E001 
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2 ELEGANT RECIPES USING ONLY ONE 
CAN OF LIBBY’S FRUIT COCKTAIL 


eon 8 8 8 ee UU Ue UG UG UG UG UG GS 










Each of the five fruits used in Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail is of the quality usually 
canned individually! That makes this 
combination five ways perfect. 

It’s made in Libby’s famous Sunny- 
vale Kitchens in the heart of the Santa 
Clara Valley. Here, from the nearby 
fruit country, come the field boxes of 
perfectly ripened peaches, luscious pears 
and especially tender seedless grapes; to 
these are added Libby’s own Hawaiian 
pineapple, and rich cherries, preserved 


Maraschino-style in the traditional oils 
of Persian rose and almond. 

Libby’s Fruit Cocktail is still some- 
what limited in supply, so every can is 
extra precious! But Libby’s is worth 
watching for—and worthy of the most 
elegant recipes, such as those on this 
page 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY Chicago 9, Ill. 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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SEND FOR KITCHEN BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON 


PLAN AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! 


For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing . . . and yet have rich, brown 


color. 
This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 


lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 
. . . together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 


Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 


“KITCHEN BOUQUET | 





New, im 
: Booklet. Proved Kitchen Bouquet R 
ci 
Iw pe 
/ Kitches like to have R 
Sales Uduet, Grocery rene Booklets 
| 480 Lexingten 2’ _I%., Dep Te Products 
| on Avenue, New Yount “B 
! Name —oek 17, N. y 
j Schoo} Address 
I City 
State 





E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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“gRESEARCH SHOWS: 


Because the lemon is such a rich 
source of vitamin C its other 
health values are often over- 
looked. For example: lemons 
are the only practical source of 
vitamin “P”; the most abundant 


THESE ARE THE NUTRIENTS IN A CALIFORNIA LEMON 


natural source of citric acid. 
The following chart is a com- 
plete, accurate table of aii 
known nutrients and food-re- 
lated substances found in the 
lemon. 










AVERAGE PER 100 ml. OF JUICE 



















Thiamin .. . . 60 micrograms Calci 
oi } i WE Ss." 24 milligrams 
——— Bie - te micrograms Phosphorus... 10 milligrams 
“so se al ‘3 micrograms Chlorine... . . 3 milligrams 
tance M-mie : micrograms Potassium... . 127 milligrams 
“nae mg 5 milligrams Magnesium. . . 10 milligrams 
Sarsers "P”... Qmilligrams — Sodium . 9 milligrams 
itric Acid .. 6.2 grams Sulphur ..... 6 milligrams 
Sugar . rae 2 - 2.3 grams Wee se 0.2 milligrams 





pH 2.3 








HOME ECONOMISTS AGREE: 
LEMONS ADD HEALTH TO EVERYDAY FOODS — AND FLAVOR, Too! 


dient and as a garnish. Here are a 
few of the dishes that call for fresh 


lemon always. 


The lemon is the most versatile of 
all fresh foods. It is used as a bever- 
age, a baking and cooking ingre- 


_ Py %) we — 


LEMON PIE COLD LEMONADE HOT TEA SALAD DRESSING VEGETABLES 
—_ : 

A "9 iN rr. . . ? 

FISH TOMATO JUICE LEMON DESSERTS ICED TEA OYSTERS 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked 
tissue wrappers are the finest 


Sunkist California Lemons ‘om 34.30 cooperating Calitor: 
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Turn Over 
A New 





Stop using and teaching the canning methods of | 
25 years ago. No woman need be a drudge in a 
hot kitchen. 


The Burpee Way of Home Canning is modern, 
easier, quicker, safer and a lot of fun. 


It’s the way to can every kind of vegetable, | 
fruit, fish, butter, meat, chickens when tender | 
and plentiful—the way to can three to four 
times as much food with less fatigue. 


STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING 


16 pages of interesting canning reading, well il- 
lustrated. Send for enough free copies of this 
new booklet for all your students. 


CAN SEALER Co. 


Makers of Burpee Pressure Canners 
and Tin Can Sealers Since 1917 


133 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Ill. | 





ore ‘ ~ ~ | 


E The 1945-46 Issue 








“VARIETY in 
FOOD with 
the FOLEY 

FOOD MILL” 


panitt! 
FOLEY 


FOOD mitt 


rete ttetmrammamr teeter 
ues, Eee 


a. wh “ is ready 
Pe a for 
fe | HOME ECONOMISTS 


It’s a selection of newest recipes for soups, main course dishes, 
vegetables, salads, breads, desserts... all made with the Foley 
Food Mill, a food- and time-saving utensil, essential for family 


foods. 
! | 
| 


JUST SEND THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY. 
Even if you have the 1944-45 copy, you willwant this 
one as the recipes are all new. 
e., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
| 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 114-10 2nd St. N: 





| Send 1945-46 Issue of “Variety In, odd With The Foley | 
| Food Mill” (additional copies 10¢ 6agh) 
‘ | 

Name <> | 
A i | 
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Give to your community 


WAR FUNDS 














The History of 
HOME ECONOMICS 


by 
Hazel T. Craig 


Here is the only up-to-date history of 
Home Economics in America. Written by 
a home economist for home economists, it 
traces the development of Home Economics 
from before the “domestic science” stage 
to its present high position in the educational 
and business worlds. 

The origin of Home Economics; the pio- 
neers who developed this important addi- 
tion to education for homemaking; the ob- 
stacles overcome by early leaders; make a 
fascinating story for every Home Economist. 

The HISTORY OF HOME ECONOM- 
ICS first appeared serially in Practical 
Home Economics. It is now re-issued in re- 
vised, enlarged form, profusely Illustrated, 
Substantially Bound, Attractively Printed. 


Price $1.50 48 pp. 
LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
470 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Publishers of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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LINE 





TEACHING OUT 


Cereal Institute makes available to all 
teachers and their students, free of charge, 
this timely and practical teaching mate- 


rial on the important subject —“The 


cee A COMPLETE 
BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 








TEACHING OUTLINES present topics for 
discussion, objectives, and class and home 


experiences. 


30 STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOK FOLDERS 


WART 











Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast.” : : é 
interestingly illustrated for classroom use. 


BASIC BREAKFAST WALL CHART—A 
graphic aid that quickly shows the basic 


NEW OFFICIAL UNITED STATES MEAL 
PATTERN CHART in full color, size 20” x 


breakfast pattern recommended by auth- ae ; 
a ; : gpa 2512”, to help you teach meal planning 
orities as a practical working application het 
a for better nutrition. 

of the principles of modern nutrition. 


Size 22” x 17” in two colors. 
This educational material and 
technicolor movie film offered 


to you in cooperation with the 
National Nutrition Progrom. 


TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK — a 40-page 


illustrated informative handbook on an 





adequate breakfast covering over 20 sub- 


jects. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL 


SEND FOR THIS FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 



















Vational Vietri ) 
aiiona u“ rilion a rogram announces 


A New Educational Film 


IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS : 
Home Economics Dept. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. JO 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


This is the new United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture educational nutri- 
tion film on the “Basic 7” Food Groups 

-“SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT '—now 
available in 16 mm. size for classroom 
and assembly use. It talks, it teaches— it's 


Please send me one complete set of the Breakfast Teaching 
Material and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart 







interesting. Send us a post card for list of —_ 
nearest film libraries from which Pleose print)» 
ou may ob fil b 
you may obtain this film Address alli 
Dis os os eaces SO6G0Re0 2 ye Zone State 
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©Borden Co. 


ul : 
We never CRAM for examinations 


at Bordens!" scolded Elsie, the Borden Cow 


“A Borden cow must always be in the pink of condition, fit and ready 
to pass the tests of the Borden inspectors and veterinarians who help the 


farmers. 

“Every drop of milk that goes into Borden’s products must be of highest 
quality and every single step in the preparation of Borden’s foods is quality 
controlled! That goes not only for baby foods like Dryco and Biolac, but 
for cheese, ice cream, Hemo, and all the wonderful Borden's foods!” 


— if its Borden’, its got to be good / 
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FOODS: PRODUCTION, MARKETING, CONSUMPTION 


by Jean J. Stewart 


@ The emphasis here is on the The author discusses how,or where 
broad aspects of the subject, such foods are produced, commercial 
as its social and economic implica- food manufacturing, the selection 
tions. The importance of the food of foods, the effects of cooking, 
habits of the community, the city, the preservation of foods, and the 
and the nation are discussed as relation of the diet to health. 
problems in themselves, and as a The various agencies concerned 
means of giving students a realiza- with the distribution of, and in- 
tion of the interrelationships of formation about, foods are also 


nutritional matters. considered. 


737 pages College List 83.25 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, REVISED 


by Arthur T. Jersild 


classic in child psychology, now revised and enlarged, this text out 
fA lines the application of scientific findings to the practical treatment of 
children. The emotional development of children from prenatal state 
to adolescence is thoroughly covered 


592 pages College List $3.00 


DECORATING LIVABLE HOMES 


by Elizabeth Burris-Meyer,. Director of Coordination. 


Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. 


This text presents for the student of home economics the most important 
of all viewpoints on home decoration ....that of the consumer. The 
author discusses at length the problems the consumer faces, and _ tells, 
clearly and understandably, what principles must be followed to achieve 
comfort, beauty, style, and economy in furnishing one’s home. — Illus 
trated, extra-size historical charts describing pieces and materials used 
in period decoration are bound in the book. Also included are 175 illus- 
trations. 


169 pages College List $4.00 


Send for approval copies 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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FREE! COMPLETE MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE—HELPFUL TO YOU 


@ IN CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS, IN LABORATORY WORK 


Here, in one handy book, is the basic a meal-planning guide, and sample meal 

material needed for class discussions and plans to tested recipes suitable for labora- 

actual demonstrations of nutrition-wise tory use. 

meal planning. To make it convenient for you and your 
Booklet includes everything from students, booklet is printed on 8x10” 

sources of the essential food subtances, sheets punched to fit a standard ring binder. 





SEND FOR EXTRA COPIES FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-k Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send, no charge, copies of “MEAL-PLANNING GUIDE” 


I teach (Subjects - Hf in grade. 
jects) PA 
o 
Name ___ oa tii Street 
City _— Zone State 
Fill in completely. Offer limited to + nt Cor neal I 
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